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ABSTRACT 

This workbook describes the Leadership for Excellence 
(LFE) professional-development program and provides workshop 
materials for three sessions. LFE is a long-, ange, systematic 
professional-development program designed for school administrators. 
Developed by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, its focus 
is on actions for increasing school effectiveness. The program is 
comprised of five content strands — vision building, improving the 
school climate, improving instruction, implementing curriculum, and 
monitoring school progress. This workbook presents materials for 
three sessions that focus on curriculum development. It contains 
descriptions of group activities, handouts, and transparencies. The 
program is research based, has clear goals and operational 
objectives, builds on prior experiences and is related to the school 
situation, focuses on the leader who engages the entire staff, 
promotes collaboration amonj colleagues, and utilizes the experience 
of school practitioners. (LMI) 
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Questions and answers about LFE • . . 



What is it? 
Is it for you? 
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This introduction is designed to give you information about the LEADERSHIP FOR EXCELLENCE 
(LFE) program developed by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. As you read through 
the following questions and answers, you will have a better understanding about: 

0 The content of the LFE prog; am 

0 How LFE meets the criteria for effective staff development 
0 How you would benefit from participating in the program 



Tu INTRODUCTION 



Q. WHAT IS LEADERSHIP FOR EXCELLENCE? 



A. Leadership for Excellence (LFE) is a long-range, systematic professional development 
program designed for school administrators. The primary focus is on actions that 
school administrators can take to make their schools more effective. 

Q. HOW WAS LFE DEVELOPED? 

A. NWREL staff reviewed the research literature on effective schools to determine what 
successful principals do to make their schools a better place for all children to learn. 
From this knowledge base, five areas of study were identified, and the initial work- 
shop materials were developed for review. The workshops were then piloted with a 
small group of administrators, who gave feedback on the content and processes pre- 
sented. 



In the school year 1987-88 the revised program was field tested with approximately 
fifly members of the Institute for the Advancement of Leadership. The Institute is 
part of Oregon's Project Leadership program sponsored by the Confederation of 
Oregon School Administrators. The participants in the field test provided feedback 
through formal evaluation processes which led to further enhancements of the LFE 
progrram. 



IL LEADERSHIP FOR EXCELLENCE STRAND CONTENT 

Q. WHAT ARE THE AREAS OF STUDY IN THE LFE PROGRAM? 

A. The five content strandfs in LFE are Vision Building, School Culture/Climate, 
Improving Instruction, Curriculum Implementation , and Monitoring School ' 
Progress. 

Q. WHAT KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS ARE DEVELOPED IN EACH CONTENT 
STRAND? 



A. The following descriptions indi 
strands. 
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THE LFE STF^ND CONTENT 

1. Vision Building 

Effective instructional leaders portray learning as the most important reason for 
being in school. These leaders have a clear understanding of the whool's mission and 
work to develop a clear vision of where their schools are going. Examination of 
developing trends and cuttiiig-edge thinking helps to create a vision for the future. 

Participants in the Vision Building strand begin by carefully examining and clarify- 
ing their own personal values, beliefs and expectations about the purposes of educa- 
tion. They engage their entire staifs in a similar process of developing a shared 
vision for the future of their schools. In the last workshop, participants learn and use 
techniques for communicating the vision by bom formal and informal means. 

The vision statement and guiding beliefs provide a framework that helps in deter- 
mining priorities and in making decisions that can unify the staffs focus on instruc- 
tional issues. The participants identify actions for building the kind of commitment 
that motivates and invigorates the staff, students, parents and community toward 
the common purpose of creating schools that foster success. 

2. School Culture/Climate 

Effective school leaders know what culture and climate characteristics need to be 
present in schools in order for students to learn successfully, and they consciously 
work to create these characteristics in their own schools. In this strand, participants 
learn about school culture and climate factors and the differences between them in 
more and less effective schools. 

Participants review a variety of tools and approaches for assessing school culture and 
climate, and they gain practical experience by conducting an assessment in their own 
schools. With the results of assessment efforts in hand, participants learn coopera- 
tive decision-making strategies, engage their staff in evaluating the current school 
culture and climate, and reach consensus on one or two areas of culture or climate to 
improve in their schools. The final workshop is devoted to reviewing research on 
change and implementation of innovations. 

Participants learn planning methods that help them to implement selected culture 
and climate characteristics-characteristics that have high potential for improving 
learning success for students and improving working conditions and relationships 
among staff. 

3. Improving Instruction 

Research on effective teaching reveals the practices that make a difference in 
student's learning success. Findings from this research are strong and consistent. 
Effective school leaders know the research and engage their staff in using it to im- 
prove teaching in their schools. Participants in this strand learn how to use coUegial 
learning, peer assistance and schoolwido staff development practices to engage their 
staffs in activities aimed at improving instruction. 
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The first workshop is dovoted to establishing a common language to describe 
effective teaching and a framework for using research to improve instruction in 
the stliool. The second workshop introduces procedures for using video as a tool 
for improving instruction. The final session introduces staff development tech- 
niques, including peer assistance, that have been shown to lead to improvements 
in teaching behavior. 

Throughout the year, participants apply the concepts and practices learned in the 
workshops to their instructional improvement work. The theme of this strard is 
"improving teaching together," and participants leave with a firm understanding 
of how to bring people together to improve teaching and learning. 

4. Curriculum Implementation 

In effective schools, principals are responsible for, and active in, managing the cur- 
riculum alignment process. Setting high expectations for curriculum quality 
through the use of standards and guidfeiines is a task of great importance for 
instructional leaders. When objectives, resources, instructional strategies and 
assessments are in close alignment, students learn the curriculum better. 

In the first workshop, participants examine the components of a comprehensive 
curriculum improvement cycle and determine thieir role in the process. Partici- 
pants work with their staffs at and across grade levels and departments to clearly 
define priority objectives and instructional timelines. Afler the last session, par- 
ticipants know how to develop a carefully planned monitoring system that will 
assess student achievement in the various program areas and evaluate the extent 
to which teachers are implementing the written curriculum. 

5. Monitoring School Progress 

Instructional leaders in effective schools check students' progress frequently, 
relying on explicit performance data. The results are made visible, and progress 
standards are set and used as points of comparison. 

In the first session, participants identify indicators and procedures for monitoring 
schoolwide performance. At the building level, the principal works with the staff 
to create guidelines for the use of data on student outcomes, noting advantages 
and disadvantages and any precautions that must be taken. The second workshop 
focuses on collecting and displaying information in a school profile. The focus is 
student performance, which includes achievement, social behavior, and attitude 
data which are ret in a context described by local demographic information. The 
third workshop shows how staff analysis of this database provides information for 
use in setting school goals through consensus-building activities. In addition, par- 
ticipants create plans for systematically examining staff use of effective schooling 



The process of identifying and agreeing upon these critical components establishes 
a common base of understanding for the improvement of student outcomes. 



practices. 
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m. CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Think for a minute about the learning activities in which you have engaged that have been 
most successful in changing the way you work. What were some of the characteristics of 
classes, workshops, or conferences that have made a difference for you? As you think about 
these things, read the. following questions and answers to see if LFE meets the criteria for 
effective staff development 

Q. WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS FOR EFFECTIVE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH? 

A. Research tells us that the essentials of professional growth are autonomy, time, and 
collaboration. 

Q. HOV/ DOES LFE PROVIDE AUTONOMY? 

A, Autonomy has to do with having both choices and independence, r irst, you are able 
to choose in which of the five strands you wish to participate. And you are the one 
who determines how to apply the concepts and skills in your own setting. 

Your independence as a learner makes it possible for you to bui'.d from a personal 
base of experience and to explore and test alternatives, ideas and methods for im- 
proving your school In this program you are responsible for your own growth and 
feeling of power over your own learning. You are also responsible in yourself and to 
fe-liow participants to experiment and share results. 

Q. HOW DOES TIME AFFECT PROFESSIONAL GROWTH? 

A. Reseftvch shows that, for adult learners, short apisodes (approximately four hours) 
are the best for maintaining a good lesirning environment. Complex learning re- 
quires that learning episodes be spread over time, with opportunity for application 
and feedback before new learning takes place. 

Both of these elements are present in LFE. Each of the five strands consists of three 
workshops which are four to six hours in length. There should be a minimum of four 
weeks between workshops. 

Allowing four to six weeks between sessions also provides the participants opportuni- 
ties to pursue new activites according to what is most feasible at the school site. In 
some cases, LFE participants even have the opportunity to schedule where and when 
the training sessions are held. The LFE program is sensitive to the fact that time is 
a valuable resource and is set up so as to accommodate the needs of participants 

Q. HOW DOES LFE PROVIDE COLLABORATION FOR PARTICIPANTS? 

A. There are two basic opportunities for collaboration. First, a basic belief held by the 
LFE program developers is that the school administrator should work with others on 
staff to apply the concepts and skills developed in the workshops; specific techniques 
for doing so are part of the program. 
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Second, the workshop sessions include activities designed to develop collegial sup- 
port. For those who wish to formalize the process, it is possible to form pairs or 
triads of peers to observe one another, give feedback, share ideas and provide reas- 
surftnce and support when one explores new ideas and skills outside of the workshop 
sessions. 

LFE is based on the belief that collaboration provides for intellectual stimulation, 
breaks the grip of psychological isolation, and provides a safe environment for testing 
ideas. 



IV. CONCLUSION 

The LFE program recognizes that participants are being asked to take part in a change 
effort. The research says that the most effective administrators are risk-takers. LFE asks 
that you try some behaviors that may be new to you and your staff. This will create a change 
in the way things happen in your school and they may or may not be as successful as you 
would like. WHY SHOULD YOU TAKE A RISK? WHY SHOULD YOU BE PART OF A 
PROGRAM THAT WANTS YOU TO CHANGE WHAT YOU DO? The reasons are as follows: 



Participants will be in a program that: 

• Is research based 

• Has clear goals and operational objectives 

• Builds on prior experiences and is related to the school situation 

• Focuses on the leader who engages the entire staff in improving the school 

• Promotes support and sharing opporttmities with colleagues who are engaged in 
similar activities 

• Utilizes the expertise of school practitioners who serve as part of the training 
cadre 

Participants should be expected to attend all three of the workshop sessions and to do the 
suggested activites at the work site. The extent to which the expectations are met will 
determine the extent to which one benefits from the program. 
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For further information about the Leadership for Excellence program and the available 
training opportunites, cail or write: 

Robert E. Blum (503) 275-9615 
Nancey Olson (503) 275-9617 
School Improvement Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly, or in part, by the Omce of Educational Rcsearoh and Improvement 
(OERI), U.S. Department of Education, under Contract Number 400-86-0006. The contem of this publication does not 
necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Department, or any other agency of the U.S. Government. 
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Strand Workshop 1 



Prepared by Nancey Olson and Robert E. Blum 



Assisted by Bob Lady, Jim Ylvisaker and Ron Smith 
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Activity 1 : Introduction and Overview 

Goals: 1 . To introduce participants 

2. To acknowledge expectations 

3. To review the agenda 

Time: 30 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 1 : "Curriculum Implementation: Strand Goals" 
Transparency 2: "Goals/Agenda" 
Handout 1 : "Curriculum Implementation: Strand Goals" 
Handout 2: "Goals/Agenda" 

Instructions: 

1 . Introduce presenters and have participants introduce themselves 
by giving name and position. Ask participants how many have a 
curriculum director or coordinator who has districtwide 
responsibilities for curriculum development. Ask how many have 
direct responsibility for curriculum development. This will indicate 
the level of involvement each person has before the curriculum 
has to be implemented. 

2. Using Transparency 1, Curriculum Implementation: Strand 
Goals, and Handout 1, Curriculum Implementation: Strand 
Goals, rev ew the overall gcals and indicate the focus is on 
implementation and not development of curriculum. 

3. Review the agenda using Handout 2, Goals/Agenda and 
Transparency 2, Goals/Agenda. 

4. Have each participant state an expectation, question, or concern 
about the content of the workshop. Record these on chartpack to 
be referred \o later. 
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CURRICULUM Ifw^PLEMENTATION 



STRAND GOALS 



To develop a knowledge base of th.^ current 
research and theory about cur'-Iculum alignment 
and implementation 



To v;ork with staff to Implement a new or revised 
curriculum plan 



To develop a plan to monitor curriculum 
implementation 



Curriculum lmpIementation-1 
Transparency 2 

GOALS 

1 . To understand the phases of a curriculum cycle 

2. To recognize the need for curriculum alignment 

3. To become familiar with the theory and research 
base for curriculum implementation 

4 . To develop a plan for worlcing with staff for 
curriculum implementation 

AGENDA 

1 . Introduction and Overview 

2. Curriculum Alignment 
Break 

3. Curriculum Alignment (continued) 

4. Research Overview and Jigsaw 

5. Action Planning 

6. Application Opportunities 
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Curriculum Implementation- "< 
Handout 1 



CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 
Strand Goals 

1 . To develop a knowledge base of the current research and theory about curriculum 
alignment and implementation 

2. To work with staff to implement a new or revised curriculum plan 

3. To develop a plan to monitor curriculum implementation 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
Handout 2 



GOALS AND AGENDA 



Goals 

1 . To understand the phases of a curriculum cycle 

2. To recognize the need for curriculum alignment 

3. To become familiar with the theory and research base 
for curriculum implementation 

4. To develop a plan for working with staff for curriculum 
implementation 



Agenda 

1 . Introduction and Overview 

2. Curriculum Alignment 
Break 

3. Curriculum Alignment (continued) 

4. Research Overview and Jigsaw 

5. Action Planning 

6. Summary and Application Opportunities 
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Activity 2: Curriculum Alignment 

Goals: 1 . To understand the phases of a curriculum cycle 

2. To introduce key curriculum alignment and implementation concepts 

3. To identify in-district responsibilities for curriculum management 

Time: 45 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 3: "Curriculum Improvement" 

Transparency 4: "Components of the Curriculum Cycle" 
Transparency 5: "Curriculum Cycle/Textbook Adoption" 
Transparency 6: "Steps in the Curriculum Cycle" 
Handout 3: "Curriculum Improvement" 
Handout 4: "Components of the Curriculum Cycle" 
Handout 5: "Curriculum Cycle/Textbook Adoption" 
Handout 6: "Steps in the Curriculum Cycle" 

Instructions: 

1 . Using Transparency 3 and Handout 3, Curriculum 
Improvement, talk about the two major phases of a curriculum 
cycle. 

Phase one is usually a district level function involving a 
district office administrator and a select group of teachers 
who represent the breadth of the subject under 
development. If the district is small, this may be the 
responsibility of a building principal or head teacher. The 
process includes districtwide program evaluation, and 
research and development. 

Phase two occurs with implementation and monitoring of the 
curriculum at the building level, which is primarily the 
responsibility of the principal and the staff. If available, 
district office staff will act as support for building level efforts. 

2. Using Transparency 4, Components of the Curriculum Cycle, 
and Handout 4, Components of the Curriculum Cycle, review 
the types of activities that may take place in each phase. 
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Program Evaluation: This is a look backwards to see how 
effective the current curriculum has been in producing the 
desired student outcomes. Each of the first four components 
should be evaluated for adequacy and appropriateness. 
Student outcomes should be evaluated in terms of the goals 
and objectives. 

Research and Development: For most subject areas this is 
a process for revision of an existing curriculum. On occasion 
a new program, or part of a program, needs to be created, 
e.g., computer education or AIDS curriculum. This is the 
time to consult the best resources, e.g., recent research, 
experts, national subject area organizations, for helping to 
decide what should be in the new curriculum. Curriculum 
guides also are prepared during this phase. 

Implementation: Individual schools need to carefully 
examine the written curriculum and agree what 's to be 
taught for each grade. This will include agreement within 
and across grade levels. Participation in staff development 
may be needed to ensure implementation of the curriculum. 




Monitoring: Tracking progress of student outcomes on the 
agreed upon goals takes place during monitoring. If the 
curriculum requires certain teaching practices to be used, 
these also will be monitored. 



Tell participants that the process may take five to seven years. 
Evaluation should take one year; research and development, one 
to one and a half years; implementation, one year; and 
monitoring, one to two and a half years. It would be preferable to 
have a district policy that establishes a curriculum management 
plan that sets the guidelines and expectations for the curriculum 
cycle. 

3. Using Transparency 5, Curriculum Cycle Textbook Adoption 
and Handout 5, Curriculum Cycle Textbook Adoption, have 
participants think about the last textbook adoption and curriculum 
cycle and record the activities they engaged in, impressions they 
had of the process and who was involved. Discuss this in groups 
of three or four and report what participants see as common 
strengths and weaknesses. 



• 
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4. Display Transparency 6, Steps in the Curriculum Cycle and 
use Handout 6, Steps In the Curriculum Cycle, to show how 
the steps are intenelated. Step 1 is an assessment of the five 
components. The assessment includes data collection, analysis 
and recommendations. Step 2, research and development, is a 
revision, if needed, of the components in Step 1 . Step 3, 
implementation, puts the plan generated in Step 2 into practice. 
Step 4, monitoring, looks at the use of practice and materials in 
the classroom to determine how well students are learning the 
intended curriculum. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 



Phase I: Development/Revision 



Full Cycle 



District Office 
Administrators 
and Teachers 



Phase II: Implementation 
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COMPONENTS OF THE 
CURRICULUM CYCLE 

PHASE I: A. Program Evaluation 

Philosophy (Guiding Beliefs/Principles) 
Program Characteristics 
Goals/Objectives 
Instruction/Materials 
Student Outcomes 

B. Research and Development 
Revision 
Database 

Theory/Research Literature 
Teacher Input 
Curriculum Guide 

Scope and Sequence 
Goals/Objectives 
Assessment 
Resources 
Teaching Strategies 

PHASE II: C. Implementation 

Curriculum Alignment 
District Level 
Building Level 
• Staff Development 
District Level 
Building Level 

D. Monitoring 

Student Outcomes 

Building Level 

District Level 
Use of Practice 

Observation 

Discussion 
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STEPS IN THE CURRICULUM CYCLE 




STEP1 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 




STEP 2 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Philosophy 

Program Characteristics 
Goals/Objectives 



Instruction/Materials 



Student Outcomes 



Philosophy 

Program Characteristics 

Goals/Objectives 

Instruction/Materials 



Student Outcomes 




IMPLEMENTATION 



MONITORING 



Use of Practice 



Use of Curriculum Guide 



Observations 
Assessment 



Use of Resources 



Needed Staff Development 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 



Phase I: Development/Revision 



Full Cycle 



District Office 
Administrators 
and Teachers 



Phase II: ImDicmentation 



I ' 1 

Designated 

L^!!" 1 



Principals 
Staff 



I 

Support 
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CuTteulum Implementation-I 
Handout 4 



PHASE 1: A. 



B. 



PHASE II: C. 



COMPONENTS OF THE 
CURRICULUM CYCLE 



Program Evaluation 

Philosophy (Guiding Beliefs/Principles) 
Program Characteristics 

• Goals/Objectives 

• Instruction/Materials 
Student Outcomes 

Research and Development 

• Revision 

Database 

Theory/Research Literature 
Teacher Input 

• Curriculum Guide 

Scope and Sequence 
Goals/Objectives 
Assessment 
Resources 
Teaching Strategies 

Implementation 

• Curriculum Alignment 

District Level 
Building Level 

• Staff Development 

District Level 
Building Level 

Monitoring 

• Student Outcomes 

Building Level 
District Level 

• Use of Practice 

Observation 
Discussion 
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Curriculum lmplementatfon-l 
Harxlout 6 



STEPS IN THE CURRICULUM CYCLE 




STEP1 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Philosophy 

Program Characteristics 
Goals/Objectives 
Instruction/Materials 
Student Outcomes 




STEP 2 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Philosophy 

Program Characteristics 



Goals/Objectives 

Instruction/Materials 

Student Outcomes 
A 




IMPLEMENTATION 



MONITORING 



Use of Practice 



Use of Curriculum Guide 
Use of Resources 



Observations 
Assessment 



Needed Staff Development 
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Curriculum Alignment 

To have participants understand the purposes of curriculum alignment 
30 minutes 

Transparency 7: "Steps to Instructional Planning Form" 
Transparency 8: "Aligned Curriculum" 
Transparency 9: "Non-Aligned CuTiculum" 
Handout 7: "Steps to Instructional Planning Form" 
Handout 8: "Aligned Curriculum" 
Handout 9: "Non-Aligned Curriculum" 

Instructions: 

1 . Using Transparency 7, Steps to Instructional Planning Form, 

ask participants to list the steps in preparing a teaching unit. In 
groups of two or three, have them compare their lists and 
combine them into one list of steps. 



Activity 3: 
Goal: 
Time: 
Materials: 



Have participants report and see if they have generated a list that 
includes goals and objectives, assessment and instructional 
strategies and materials. Talk about flexibility and how, if you 
change one part, others may or may not have to be changed, i.e., 
if you change goals everything else changes, if you change 
materials, perhaps nothing else changes. 



3. Using Transparency 8, Aligned Curriculum, and Handout 8, 
Aligned Curriculum, explain that the closer the match among 
goals and objectives, instructional strategies and materials, and 
assessment, the more students will learn. 



4. Transparency 9, Non-Aligned Curriculum, and Handout 9, 
Non-Aligned Curriculum, provide an example of how only a 
small portion of the desired learning for students is aligned. Our 
knowledge about student progress depends upon the extent to 
which what is measured is what was taught, and what was taught 
was determined to be of importance. 
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5. On Transparency 7, Steps to Instructional Planning, write in: 



Indicate that it is often helpful to design the assessment tool 
before planning materials and activities. It helps clarify what you 
want students to learn and legitimizes teaching to the test. 

6. Talk about using the test information to plan for student and 
teacher self-evaluation. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Select instructional materials and activities. 



Determine goals and objectives 
Develop assessment measures 
Determine instruction strategies 
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STEPS TO INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING FORM 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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ALIGNED CURRICULUM 

To the extent that objectives, 
resources, activities, and measures 
match, students learn better 

Aligned Curriculum 



• 
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NON-ALIGNED CURRICULUM 
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STEPS TO INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING FORM 



1. 




7. 



8. 
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ALIGNED CURRICULUM 

To the extent that objectives, resources, activities, and measures 
match, students learn better 

Aligned Curriculum 
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NON-ALIGNED CURRICULUM 
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Activity 4: Research Overview and Jigsaw 

Goais: 1. To introduce key curriculum concepts related to effective schools research 

2. To highlight key principal instructional leadership concepts and 
responsibilities related to effective schools research 

3. To develop an awareness of current effective schooling literature and 
research on curriculum alignment and implementation 



Time: 



60 minutes 



Materiais: Transparency 10: "Effective Schooling Research Base" 

Transparency 1 1 : "Classroom Characteristics and Practices" 
Transparency 12: "School Characteristics and Practices" 
Transparency 13: "District Characteristics and Practices" 
Transparency 14: "Jigsaw Activity" 
Transparency 14a: "Jigsaw Activity: Questions to Answer" 
Transparency 15: "Principal as Instructional Leader" 
Transparency 16: "Key Curriculum Areas of Principal Instructional 
Leadership" 

Handout 10: "Research Synthesis: Key Curriculum Concepts" 

Handout 1 1 : "Articles for Jigsaw Activity" 

Handout 12: "Instructions for Jigsaw Activity" 

Handout 13: "Key Areas of Principal Instructional Leadership" 

instructions: 

1 . Introduce effective schools research with emphasis on curriculum 
and principal instructional leadership as it relates to curriculum 
implementation: 



a. We know a lot about what it takes to get students to learn 
well. 
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NWREL has synthesized the research findings from more 
than 300 studies into a compact, useful form— Research 
Synthesis. 

Discuss Transparency 10, Effective Scliooling Research 
Base, Transparency 11, Ciassroom Characteristics and 
Practices, Transparency 12, School Characteristics and 
Practices, and Transparency 13, District Characteristics 
and Practices. Refer to Handout 10, Research Synthesis: 
Key Curriculum Concepts. 
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2. Introduce Transparency 14, Jigsaw Activity, and 14a, Jigsaw 
Activity: Questions to Answer. The Jigsaw Activity (Handout 

12) is an opportunity to develop an awareness of tlie current 
researcli and literature on curriculum implementation. 



3. Directions for Jigsaw: 



a. Participants will divide into "expert" groups. Each member 
will read an assigned article. See Handout 11, Articles fcr 
Jigsaw Activity. 

b. Participants of each "home" group will meet with other 
participants who read the same article and discuss key 
points of the articles. 

c. Participants will agree to report to "home" groups five to 
seven key points from the article. 

d. Participants will meet in "home" groups and each will report 
on assigned article. 

e. "Home" groups generalize five to seven key points from all 
the articles that are critical for successful curriculum 
implementation. 

f. Full group will reconvene for reports from all "home" groups. 

4. Designate the appropriate number of five-member "home" groups 
and make reading assignments. 



Using cards or slips of paper, hand each participant group a 
reading assignment. 

Cards should be marked with a number and letter 
assignment. As there are five articles, mark cards in groups 
of five to correspond to the number of participants. Extra 
participants should be assigned to groups. 

Cards should be designated as follows: 

Group 1: 1-A, 1-B, 1-C, 1-D, 1-E 
Group 2: 2-A, 2-B, 2-C, 2-D, 2-E 

Continue until sufficient cards have been made to include all 

participants;. 
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Hand out copies of the articles. Announce reading assignments. 
All participants with the assigned letter will individually read the 
articles. Have participants complete reading assignments. 
(15 minutes) 



6. Convene "letter assignment" participants in groups. Group.*) are 
to discuss the reading and reach consensus on what they will 
report to "home" groups regarding their article. (20 minutes) 

Ask participants with the same sections to raise their hands to 
identify "letter" fellows. Call out each article to help participants 
locate one another. 



7. Convene "home" groups. Each group member will report on the 
section read (approximately 7 minutes each) and the group will 
discuss all articles to reach consensus on ways that vision 
contributes to effective leadership. They will report to the full 
group. (15 minutes) 



(Total activity time: 35 minutes) 



8. Reconvene full group and hear reports from each group on 




highlights. (10 minutes) Answer any questions and close the 
activity. 



9. Summarize by using Transparency 16, Key Areas of Principal 
Instructional Leadership, and Handout 13, Key Areas of 
Principal Instructional Leadership. 
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EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING 
RESEARCH BASE 



School Effects 
Teacher Effects 
Instructional Leadership 
Curriculum Alignment 
Program Coupling 
Change and Implementation 
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CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PRACTICES 



INSTRUCTION GUIDED BY A 
PREPLANNED CURRICULUM 



Goals and objectives 

• develop 

• prioritize 

• select/approve 

• sequence 

• organize 



Timeline 



Lesson plans 

• objectives 

• resources 

• activities 

• alternatives 



Instruction reviewed and modified 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PRACTICES 



strong Leadership Guides the Instructional Program 

• Emphasis on learning and achievement 

• Clear vision 

• Effective teaching practices 

• Curriculum expectations set 

• Learning time protected 

• Safe, orderly environment 

• Monitoring of student performance 

• Rewards and incentives 

• Provides resources 

• Parent involvement and communication 

• High instructional standards 

• Program improvement expected 

• Staff involvement 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PRACTICES 



The Curriculum is documented and used 

Goals & objectives 
Instructional activities 
Assessments 

Collaborative curriculum planning/decision making 



Curriculum identity established at building level 



Scope, sequence and priorities are widely 
communicated 
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DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PRACTICES 

CURRICULUM PLANNING ENSURES CONTINUITY 



District planning 

Objectives prioritized and sequenced 
Objectives provide range of learnings 
Resources catalogued 

Resources and instructional strategies matched to higli 
priority objectives 

Support 



CLEAR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Building/district curriculum resources 
Curricul'!m alignment 
Collaborative planning 
Scope and priorities 
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JIGSAW ACTIVITY 



steps 
Reading Assignment 



Meet with Expert Groups 
(Letters) 



Meet with Home Groups 
(Numbers) 



Assignment 

A- 
B- 
C - 
D - 
E - 

All with "A" 
All with "B" 
etc. 

1- A through 1-E 

2- A through 2-E 
etc. 



Report Implications 
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JIGSAW ACTIVITY 
QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

1 . What are the key messages about curriculum? 

2. What are some of the implications for 
administrative leadership? 

3. What caveats deserve attention relative to the key 
messages presented in the article? 
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PRINCIPAL AS 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER 



Clear vision 
Improving curriculum 
Improving instruction 
Monitor school performance 
Positive school climate and culture 
Resources for improvements 
Handles routines efficiently 
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KEY CURRICULUM AREAS 
OF PRINCIPAL INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 



Establishes and maintains curriculum 



Knows quality instructional practice 



Monitors school performance 
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RESEARCH SYNTHESIS 
KEY CURRICULUM CONCEPTS 



The Effective Schooling Research 



The effective schooling research base identifies schooling practices and characteristics 
associated with measurable improvements in student achievement and excellence in 
student behavior. These "effective schooling practices" include elements or schooling 
associated with a clearly defined curriculum; focused classroom instructio i and 
management: firm, consistent discipline; close monitoring of student performance; and 
strong Instructional leadership. 

• School Effects Research: the whole school is studied to identify schoolwide practices 
that help students learn 

• Teacher Effects Research: studies of teachers in the classroom to discover effective 
practices 

Research on Instructional Leadership: studies focused on what principals do to 
support teaching and learning 

Curriculum Alignment Research: studies on effective methods of organizing and 
managing curriculum 

• Program Coupling Research: examination of the interrelationships among practices 
used at the district, school building, and classroom levels 

• Research on Educational Change: studies to identify conditions and practices that 
promote significant, durable change in educational programs 



Learning is an individual process that is shaped in the classroom. On a daily basis, 
teachers and students work together to extend and refine each learner's set of concepts 
and skills. Thoroughly planned lessons, focused instruction, and positive classroom 
management skills increase the probability of success. 



Learning goals and objectives are developed and prioritized according to district and 
building guidelines, selected or approved by teachers, sequenced to facilitate student 
leaming and organized or grouped into units or lessons. 



1. CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 



Instruction is Guided by a Preplanned Curriculum 



• 
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Curriculum Implementation- 1 
Handout 10.2 

Unit or lesson objectives are set in a timeline so the calendar can be used for 
instructional planning. 

Instructional resources and teaching activities are identified, matched to objectives 
and stucient developmental levels, and recorded in lesson plans. Alternative 
resources and activities are identified, especially for priority objectives. 

Resources and teaching activities are reviewed for content and appropriateness and 
are modified according to experience to increase their effectiveness in helping 
students learn. 



2. SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 

The school is more than a collection of people, subjects, and grade levels. The qualities of 
the school as a whole can either enhance or detract from the classroom learning 
environment. Clear expectations, consistency and collaboration among adults, strong 
instructional leadership, and a central focus on learning all are important in pursuing 
instructional effectiveness. 



Strong Leadership Guides the Instructional Program 

Instructional leaders portray learning as the most important reason for being in school; 
public speeches and writings emphasize the importance and value of high 
achievement. 



The leader has a clear understanding of the school's mission and is able to state it in 
direct, concrete terms. Instructional focus is established that unifies staff. The 
building leadership believes that all students can learn and that the school makes the 
difference between success and failure. 



Building leaders know and can apply teaching and learning principles; they know 
research, legitimize it and foster its use in problem solving. Effective teaching 
practices are modeled for staff. 



Leaders set expectations for curriculum quality through the use of standards and 
guidelines. Alignment is checked and improved; priorities are established within the 
cun-iculum; curriculum implementation is monitored. 



ERIC 



Learning time is protected from dismption. Administrative matters are handled with 
time-conserving routines that don't disrupt instructional activities; time use priorities 
are established, widely communicated, and enforced. 
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A safe, orderly school environment is established and maintained. 

Instructional leaders check student progress frequently, relying on explicit 
performance data. Results are made visible; progress standards are set and used as 
points of comparison; discrepancies are used to stimulate action. 

Leaders set up systems of incentives and rewards to encourage excellence in student 
and teacher performance; they act as figureheads in delivering awards and 
highlighting the importance of excellence. 

• Resources needed to ensure the effectiveness of instructional programs are acquired; 
resources are sought from many sources, including the community; allocations are 
made according to instructional priorities. 

• School leaders establish standard procedures which guide parent involvement. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of parental support of the school's instructional 
efforts. 

There is frequent, two-way communication with parents. Leaders make the 
accomplishments of students, staff, and the school as a whole visible to the public. 

Instructional leaders expect all staff to meet high instructional standards. Agreement 
is obtained on a schoolwide instructional model; classroom visits to observe 
instruction are frequent; teacher supervision focuses on instructional improvement; 
staff development opportunities are secured and monitored. 

Leaders express an expectation and strong desire that instructional programs improve 
over time. Improvement strategies are organized and systematic; they are given high 
priority and visibility; implementation of new practices is carefully monitored; staff are 
supported. 

Leaders involve staff and others in planning implementation strategies. They set and 
enforce expectations for participation; commitments are made and followed through 
with determination and consistency; leaders rally support from different constituencies 
in the school community. 

The Curriculum is Based on Clear Goals and Objectives 

Learning goals and objectives are clearly defined and displayed; teachers actively use 
building curriculum resources for instructional planning. District curriculum resources 
are used, when available. 
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Clear relationships among learning goals, instructional activities and student 
assessments are established and written down. 

Collaborative curriculum planning and decision making are typical. Special attention is 
focused on building good continuity across grade levels and courses; teachers know 
where they fit in the curriculum. 

Staff, students, and the community know the scope of the curriculum and the priorities 
within it. 



The district creates an environment in which the pursuit of instructional effectiveness is 
valued. Clear and stable policies, expectations for improvement, and strong systems of 
support all help schools become more effective. 



• Planning for curriculum and instruction is consistent at the district, school and 

classroom levels; district frameworks, guidelines, and quality standards unify efforts 
districtwide. 

A limited number of priority objectives are identified and used to clarify what students 
are expected to learn. Objectives are sequenced by grade level; reviewed for 
technical quality, specificity and clarity; and targeted for students according to 
development level and what they are expected to learn. 

Objectives are selected which represent a range of learnings and can be taught within 
an established timeframe. 

Learning materials, space available, and special facilities, staff and other instructional 
resources are identified and catalogued by objective or goal area. 

Resources are matched to objectives, checked for accuracy and alignment, and 
matched to student development levels. Instructional strategies also may be identified 
and documented, especially for high priority objectives. 

District staff provide direct support for building and classroom curriculum efforts. 



3. DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 



Curriculum Planning Ensures Continuity 



• 
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ARTICLES FOR JIGSAW ACTIVITY 



The following materials are copyrighted and are being reprinted by permission from the 
publishers. 

A. Kimpston, Richard D. and Anderson, Douglas H. The Locus of Curriculum Decision 
Making and Teachers' Perceptions of Their Own Attitudes and Behaviors Toward 
Curriculum Planning," Journal of Curriculum and Supervision, Winter 1986, Vol. 1 , 
No. 2. 

B. Martin, David 8., Saif. Philip S. and Thiel, Linda. "Curriculum Development: Who Is 
Involved and How?" Lducational Leadership, December 1986, January 1987. 

C. Neidemeyer, Fred and Yelon, Stephen. "Los Angeles Aligns Instruction with Essentia! 
Skills," Educational Leadership, May 1981. 

D. Sapone, Carmelo V. "Curriculum: The Basis for Instructional Leadership— The 
Principal's Role," Catalyst, Winter 1985. 




E. Savard, William C. and Cotton, Kathleen. "Research on School Effectiveness: 
Curriculum Alignment," School Information and Research Service, March 1983. 



Other Readings 

Apple, Michael W. "Curriculum in the Year 2000: Tensions and Possibilities," Phi Delta 
Kappan, January 1983. 

Dick, Walter. "Instructional Design and the Curriculum Development Process," Educational 
Leadership, December 1986, January 1987. 

Cohen, S. Alan, "instructional Alignment: Searching for a Magic Bullit," Education 
Researcher, November 1987. 
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THE LOCUS OF CURRICULUM DECISION 
MAKING AND TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
THEIR OWN ATHTUDES AND BEHAVIORS 
TOWARD CURRICULUM PLANNING 

RICHARD D. KL\tPSTON, University of Minnesota 
DOUGLAS H. ANDERSON, University of Minnesota 
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Curricului.i decisions are made by various individuals and groups, in a 
variety of educational settings, and at several levels in the educational hier- 
archy. One such group is classroom teachers. There are frequent questions, 
however, regarding the role teachers should play in curriculum decision 
making and whether control of decisions should lie with them or with indi- 
viduals far removed from the classroom.' 

This article presents the results of a study to determine teachers' percep- 
tions of their own attitudes and behaviors toward the curriculum and curric- 
ulum decisions and the relationships between these aoitudes and behaviors 
and the locus of curriculum decision making in their districts. Our investiga- 
tion sought to determine if the context in which curriculum decisions are 
made in school districts relates to teachers' perceptions of their own behaviors 
with respea to the formal curriculum and attitudes regarding its planning and 
use. Sudi information is critical for establishing curriculum decision-making 
policy in school systems. 

REVIEW OF UTERATURE 

A review of the literature helped to bring into sharper focus the research 
penin-'it to settings, products, levels, and contexts of curriculum decision 
making. In conducting our study, we seleaed a definition of curriculum that 
would be easy to communicate to the participants in order to help them make 
a sharp distinction between what is to be uught (curriculum) and how it is 
to be uught (instruction). We specified curriculum decisions as lixae relating 
to what is to be taught, to which students, for ivbat period of time, and in tvhat 
particular order or sequence. This definition is consistent with those formu- 
lated by Beauchanip, Johnson, and Taba.' 



'Joel Weiss, 'The Realities of Cumculuni Work. The Classroom Level," in Consuiered AOton 
for Cumadum tmprovemem, ed Anhur W Fosha)' (Alejondru. Va.: Assodauon for Supervision 
and Cumculum Developmexu. 1960), pp. 176-195. 

Hjeorge A. Beauchamp, "Basic Cocnpooems of a Cumculuni Theory," Cwricutum Thtory 
Setwork 10 (1972): 16-24; Maunn Johnson. "•Definiuons and Models in Cuiriculura Theory," 
B4ucaaonal Thtay 17 (Apnl 1967): 127-140; and HUda Taba. Oamcutum Dtvtkspnmu: Tbtay 
and Ptacau (New York Haroourt, Brace ft World, 1962). 
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We also made a distinaion between curriculum policy making and cur- 
riculum development, because curriculum poliq- and curriculum develop- 
ment decisions were used to categorize school districts by locus of curriculum 
decision making. This distinction has been described by Short,' who stipulated 
ctariculum policy making as primarily a controlling activit>' thai involves 
specification of such things as the kind, su-ucture, and intent of the curriculum 
deemed desirable to be developed, enaaed, and realized. He defines curric- 
ulum developmeru as a technical process involving translation of curriculum 
policy into educational programs. 

Wh^ are the distinctions among types of curriculum development and 
decision settings? Short indicates that final responsibility for the curriculum 
stil! rests with the local distria, but that districts exercise their powers within 
changed structures of authority and go\'emance.* These changed struaures 
inciude federal court actions and legislation, state courts, and contracts with 
professional employees. Settings for curriculum development may be user- 
based or externally based, with respea to locus of decision making.' Externally 
based decisions and development are exemplified by large-scale curriculum 
projects that ^re national, regional, or statewide in scope. User-based curric- 
ulum development and decisions relate to those activities occurring at the 
local distria level, such as the work of writing teams and textbook selection 
comminees. 

Resulting products of curriculum development can be either site-specific 
or generic.^ Site-^)ecific curriculum development refers to development done 
locally for a particular school setting; generic dwelopment involves prepara- 
tion of curriculum for educational s>'stems. User-based, site-specific curricu- 
lum development exists where development is organized and conduaed 
under the direction of the local distria and where the resulting curriculum 
is to be used within the distria. Curriculurns developed by this means and 
for this purpose were the focus of the research presented here. 

Levels of decision making were classified by Goodlad as: (1) societal 
(local/state boards of education, state departments of education, and federal 
agencies); (2) institutional (school faculties, central office personnel, curric- 
ulum committees); and (3) instructional (individual teachers and teams of 
teachers).' Loucks and Lieberman indicated that some educational systems 

'Edmund C. Shon, "Ths Forms and Use of Altemaiive Curriculum Development Strategies: 
Policy ImplicaUons," Curhatlum Inquiry 13 (Spring 1983). 43-64. 

*Edmund C. Short, "Authority and Governance in Curriculum Development. A Polic>' Analwis 
in the United States Context," Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis 5 (Summer 1983) 
195-205. 

'F. Michael Connelly, "The Functions of Curriculum Development," Imercbange 3, 2/3 
(1972): 161-177. 

•Decker Walker, "Approaches to Curriculum Development," in VcJue Conflicts and Curric- 
ulum Issues Ussonsfrom Research and Experience, ed . Jon SchaffarTick and Gar>- Sy-kes (Berkelc>', 
Caiif.: McCutchan Publishing Co., 1979), pp 263-290. 

'Gary A. Griffin, "Levek of Curricular Decision Making," in Cutriculum Inquiry: The Smdy 
of Curriculum Practice, cd. John 1. Goodlad and associates (Ne*' York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1979), pp. 77-99 
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prefer districtwide or schoolwide curriculums, while others encourage teach- 
ers to make their own curriculum decisions* Two of the levels (institutional 
and instructional) and the three contexts (distria, school, and classroom) of 
curriculum decisions served to focus our research. 

Do teachers want to be involved in curriculum decisions? If so, at what 
level within the system? Studies pertinent to these questions are comparatively 
scarce, especially research regarding teachers* beliefs and attitudes about the 
kxus of curriculum decision making * An exception is the study by Young" 
in which Canadian teachers identified the kinds of curriculum work in which 
they wiihed lo participate and the level at which they believed the work 
should be performed. They chose the school distria more frequently than 
any other level (province, region, school, or classroom). Teachers also indi- 
cated that the school distria was the preferred level for six out of seven kinds 
of curriculum work related to individual subjects: selecting a curriculum, 
adapting a curriculum, winning suppon for a curriculum, evaluating curric- 
ulum decision making, creating a curriculum, and translating a ojrriculum 
into instruction. The research of Peterson and Griffin supports these findings." 
It is noteworthy that in a study conduaed in a suburban Detroit school distria, 
teachers expressed the belief that the>' have litde influence on curriculum 
decision making, but that the>', rather than disu-ia-level personnel, should 
have the major influence on curriculum decisions." A repon to the United 
States National Institute of Education indicated that teachers have a strong 
interest in being involved in all levels of decision making." 

The dearth of research regarding teacher beliefs and atrimdes in relation 
to locus of curriculum decision making has been somewhat offset by the 
number of studies about teacher involvement in curriculum decisions. This 
research suggests that teachers' practices may not be consistent with the 
attitudes they express. Young reponed that increased participation in curric- 
ulum decision making holds litde or no attraction for teachers." Olson and 
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Kiao stated that teachers give lip service to the importance of curriculum 
development but devote little time to it." In still other research teachers were 
found to be oriented to^wd imtruction, not curriculum." Likewise, Lortie 
reported that teachers are oriented toward shon-run planning." Young con- 
cluded that teachers are far more interested in how to teach than what to 
teach and that curriculum concerns are not an integral pan of their day-to- 
day functioning." Connelly and Ben-Peretz are among those who indicate that 
teachers are willing to participate in curriculum development decisions, although 
pre-service and inservice education programs have not prepared them for 
this role." 

Although there is a body of reseaich regarding teacher attitudes, behav- 
iors, and beliefs regarding curriculum decisions, no known research has 
focused specifically on these dimensions of teacher values and behaviors 
where the locus of curriculum decisions in school districts differs. Here we 
report research designed to determine whether there is a relationship between 
ihe locus of curriculum decision making in school districts and teachers' self- 
perceptions of their ovn attitudes and behaviors toward the districts' curric- 
ulum processes and products. Our research was conduaed in settings where 
curriculum development is user-based, rather than externally based, and 
where the resulting curriculum produa is site-specific, rather than generic. 
The distria, school, and classroom, as levels of curriculum decision making, 
were the contexts for measuring teacher attitudes, behaviors, and beliefs about 
\h( resulting curriculum and its use in relation to the locus of curriculum 
decision making. 

PROCEDURES 

Because of budget and time limitations, we seleaed six school districts 
for study from among 57 districts that were categorized by locus of decision 
making. We used the Curriculum Decision-Making Inventory (CDI)*" to deter- 
mine the context (distria, school, or classroom) in which these processes 
occur. The items in this iiistrument were designed, in pan, on the basis of the 
literature review of curriculum policy* and processes. We included additional 
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items in the CDJ based on our experience in curriculum development and 
questionnaire construction (Figure 1). The respondents were distria central 
office staff members, and their responses were phrased in terms of who 
advises, deliberates, decides, and approves each of the curriculum policies and 
development processes. 

Our stud>' has some limitations. First, the results of a study involving 
teachers from only six districts may be difficult to generalize to a larger 
populatioa A second limitauon concerns the potential inaccuracies in responses 
from self-reponing data. Although we conduaed numerous interviews with 
teachers and principals in all six disu-icts and at all grade le\-els, more con- 
firming information may still be needed. 

The categorization of 57 school disu-icts by locus of decision making 
resulted in nine districts being placed in the classroom decision categorv-, 25 
were categorized as having uiihin-school decision making, and 23 as district- 
unde curriculum decision making. We used a suatified random sample in 
selecting the six school disu-icts. with Vf, o school disu-icts seleaed from each 
of the three categories where all curriculum development decisions (items 
7-15, Figure 1) were reponed to be exclusively made in one of the three 
identified contexts (disu-ia, school, or classroom). Our purpose was to prevent 
overlap in locus of curriculum decision making among the three sample 
groups. We next conduaed suuaured interviews with the superintendents; 
curriculum personnel (if such individuals were employed in the districts); 
elementarj', junior high, and high school principals; and teachers to verifv' the 
accuracy of the categorization of the six disu-icts. We seleaed the teachers, 
who represented various grade levels and subjea areas, at random from lists 
supplied by the school disu-icts. These formal interviews were conduaed with 

Figure 1. Curricu lum Policy and Development Processes 

J. Who detennines the budget requirements for curriculum development? 

2. Who determines the curriculum areas in need of revision and'or improvement? 

3. Who determines who will participate in curriculum planning? 
A. Who partidpaies in formuiwing the school disuict philosophy? 

5. Who participates in formulating the school disuict goals? 

6. Who detennines what priorit>' will be given to the school disuict goals? 

7. Who decides which goals are to be devcloped^s jcted for the various subject areas taught 
in the school distria' 

8. Who participates in formulating a rationale for each subjea area taught in the school 
distria' 

9. Who decides which terminal objcoives are to be devcloped/seleaed for each subjea area 
taught in the school distria' 

10. Who decides what the sequence will be for the terminal objectives that are developed/ 
seleaed for each subjea area? 

1 1 . Who decides what body <rf content will be uught in each subjea area in the school distria' 

12. Who decides in what sequence the body- of content identified will be taught? 

13. Who decides about alkxatlng objeaives to content in each subjea area taught in the school 
distria' 

14. Who decides what textbooks and other resources will be utilized in subjea fields tauflht In 
the school distria' 

15 Who decides what ro r.'inum U^vel of competence students wUJ be required to demoMtrate 
in each subjea area u ^' 
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three teachers in the primar>-, intermediate, junior h'.gh, and senior high 
school levels for a total of 12 teachers in each of the six school districts. In 
addition, we conduaed inter\'ieNN's at random with other teachers in each of 
the 23 schools in the six districts. In all cases the responses during the 
interviews in the 11 elemental', six junior high, and six senior high schools 
were consistent with the previous survey results, indicating that the prior 
classification of school districts by locus of decision making had been accurate. 
The intervieNN- questions were formulated to elicit responses that would char- 
aaerize a distria's curriculum de\'elopment processes. Questions focused on 
elements of a system: (1) tasks (VChat curriculum development tasks are 
subscribed to in this school distria?); (2) positions (Who are the participants 
in which curriculum development tasks?); (3) expectations (What are the 
expectations of the participants in the various curriculum development tasks?); 
(4) time (>X'hen and in what sequence are the various curriculum development 
tasks accomplished?); (5) space (VChere are the tasks completed?); and (6) 
materialyresources (^Chat resources are available for curriculum de\'elop- 
ment?).'' 

Two standard instruments were then administered in person to all K-12 
classroom teachers at general facult)' meetings called for this purpose. Although 
488 teachers in the six school districts were given the instruments to complete, 
there were some missing data, resulting in a reduction in the size of the 
sample on different variables. Some teachers had chosen not to participate in 
the study, and some responses to the questionnaire were too incomplete to 
use. 

The two instruments were: 

1. The Teacher Self-Analysis Im>entory (TSAI). This instrument was 
designed by Beauchamp specifically to measure teachers' perceptions of their 
behavior to\^-ard their schools' curriculums," It requires respondents to indi- 
cate the accuracy of a list of statements. T>pica] questions from this instrument 
are: 

• The curriculum has been a useful reference for me in explaining 
educational objectives to parents (instrument item number 1). 

• / refer to the curriculum frequently in planning ongoing classroom 
aaiiHties (insunment item number 33). 

In our study, Cronbach's Alpha Reliabilit)- Coefficient was .85. The stan- 
dard error of measurement was 7.6. 

2. The Curriculum Attitude Inventory (CAI). Developed by Langenbach," 
this instrument ^-as designed to measure teacher attitudes toward curriinilum 
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use and planning Teachers are asked to indicate the extent to which they 
agree with various statements such as: 

• Teacher creativity is bound to be stifled if a curriculum is used as a 
point of departure for teaching (instrument item number 18). 

• The decision to use or ignore a planned curriculum should rest with 
the classroom teacher (instrument item number 44). 

The measure of reliability for this instrument was .79. The standard error 
of measurement was 6.6. 



METHOD 

The 488 participating teachers were categorized on two independent 
variables: locus of curriculum decision making and le\'el of schooling taught. 
The three loci of curriculum decision making (disu-ia, school, and classroom) 
were determined through the use of the GDI and verified through personal 
interviews. The three levels of schooling were elementary, junior high, and 
high school. These nine groups (3 x 3) were treated descriptively because 
they were identified with a specific locus of curriculum decision making 
needed for this study and were not a random sample from their respective 
populations. The teachers were then m'easured on r^'o variables: (1) teacher 
behavio'- regarding their schools' curriculums as measured by the TSAl, and 
(2) teacher attitudes toward curriculum use and planiung as determined by 
the CAl. 

DA3A ANALYSIS 

We determined means and standard deviations, as well as marginal 
unweighted means, for each group on the two independent variables. The 
means and standard deviations resulting from an analysis of the teachers' 
responses to the TSAI are shown in Figure 2. The results can be most clearly 
understood by examining Figure 3, which shows that the mean scores of 
junior high teachers in districts in which the locus of curriculum decision 
making is the distria are different from the scores of junior high teachers in 
districts in which the school or classroom is the curriculum decision context. 
There are also differences between mean scores of junior high teachers in 
districts in which the locus of curriculum decision making is the distria and 
the scores of elementary teachers in districts in which the school and class- 
room are the curriculum decision contexts. The scores of junior high teachers 
in districts that employ distria curriculum decision-making processes are 
different from the scores of high school teachers in districts in which the locus 
of curriculum decision making is lihe classroom. In addition, the mean scores 
of elementary teachers in districts in which the classroom is the curriculum 
decision context are different from the scores of high school teachers in 
districts in which the school and distria are the loci of curriculum decision 
making. Fiiudly, the mean scores of elementary teachers in districts in which 
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Figure 2. 

Mcaiu «ad S ttadard Deviations for Tcaciier Self-Analykls laventory 

Levels of Schooling Locus of Decision Making Tocal 





Classroom 


School 


Distria 




Elementary 










N 
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114.6 


128.8 
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SD 


15.8 
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Junior High 










N 
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SD 
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15.0 
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High School 










N 
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(6) 


(34) 


(73) 
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119.7 


1339 


1335 


1290 


SD 


24.6 


11.5 


16.9 




Total 










N 


(30) 


(114) 


(269) 


(413) 


X 


119.-5 


129.8 


137.7 


129.0 



the classroom is the decision context are different from the mean scores of 
elementary teachers in districts in which the curriculum decisions are made 
at the distria level. 

The mean scores and standard deviations resulting from an analysis of 
the teachers' responses to the CAI are shown in Figure 4. The mean scores 
for teacher anitude regarding curriculum planning and use are lower in 
districts in which the school is the level of decision making than the attitude 
scores of teachers in those educational settings in which the school distria is 
the locus of decision making. 



DISCUSSION 

In this study it was first necessary to identify school districts with different 
contexts of curriculum decision making. Then our purpose was to determine 
whether teachers' self-perceptions about their schools' curriculums, as well 
as curriculum use and planning, differed depending on the locus of curricu- 
lum decisions within districts. For the 488 study participants, curriculum 
development decisions about what will be taught, to whom, and in what order 
or sequence are made at either the distria, school, or classroom level. For 
those teachers in districts in which the decisions were made at the school and 
classroom level, all teachers were directly involved in those decisions. In the 
two districts with a centralized process — curriculum decisions nude by coun- 
cils and committees — teachers were either directly involved in those decisions 
or had their views represented on a curriculum council and/or comminee(s). 

Our purpose was to determine whether teachers' self-perceptions regard- 
ing their behavior toward the formal curriculum and their attitudes toward 
curriculum use and planning differed depending on the locus of curriculum 
decision making within the school district 
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figasti. 

lotencdon of level of SdhooUng witb Locu» of Dedsion Maklnj 
Teacfacf Self-Analysls Inventory 
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Locus of Decision Making 



District 



The most striking results were that teachers' self-reponed inclinaUon to 
follow or attend to curriculums formulated for their distria, as measured by 
the TSAI. are highest when the distria is the locus of decision making; ne« 
highest m districts in which the school is the decision context; and lowest 
when the classroom is the locus of curriculum decisions. Moreover teachers' 
self-reponed inclinaUon to follow curriculums formulated for their distria is 
marked^ higher at aU three grade levels-elementary, junior high, and senior 
higji-when the distna. rather than the classroom, is die curriculum dedsion- 
makmg context, \ehen comparisons are made between the school and 
disir.a decision context, leachei-s' scores are higher at the jumor high level 
»1ien the distria is the decision context and only slighUy higher for elementary 
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Figure 4. 

Ut»n» and Standard Deviations for Curriculum Attitude Inventory 
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and slightly lower for high school teachers. Interv iews with teachers to verifv- 
the context in which curriculum decisions were made in their districts also 
revealed that junior high teachers had more intense concerns about the need 
for a planned curriculum than did teachers at other school levels. Elementar>' 
teachers tended to rely somewhat on adopted textbook series for direction; 
senior high teachers preferred to rely on their specialized knowledge. 

The results of administering the CAI to measure teacher attitudes toward 
curriculum use and planning in their districts indicated a higher total mean 
score for teachers when the distria is the locus of curriculum decisions, 
followed by a classroom and then school locus of decision making. Grade- 
level results showed that the mean scores of teachers are highest when the 
distria is the locus of decisions for elementar>' and junior high teachers. High 
school teachers' self-perceptions of attitudes are more positive when the 
classroom is the decision context. 

Our study results indicate that teachers' self-reported behaviors (and 
attitudes, although less so) regarding use of the formal distria curriculums 
are associated with the context in which decisions are made. Reported behav- 
iors had stronger, more consistent patterns than attitudes. 

Previous research results indicate that there is a contradiction in teachers' 
desires to participate in curriculum decisions and their beliefs regarding the 
locus of these decisions. Our results indicate, however, that teachers have a 
greater inclination to attend to, and a more favorable attitude toward, formal 
curriculums when these decisions are made at the distria level. For these 
teachers it appears that the distria would be the appropriate locus of curric- 
ulum decision making and that their direa participation in these decisions is 
not a requisite for their attending to the curriculums that result from these 
decisions. 
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The reasons for these contradictions are difficult to explain. Our results 
may also be attributable to approaches to curriculum planning used in these 
school settings. For example, in those settings where the distria was the locus 
of decision making, the centralized process employed was under the direction 
of a curriculum coordinator. In the four other districts curriculum leadership 
was provided by building principals and department heads. In addition, it ^"is 
very evident during the teacher intervie^v'S to verify the locus of curriculum 
decision making in the six districts that, in those districts with a centralized 
development process, curriculum concerns were raised to a greater le\'el of 
importance and visibility than was the case in the remaining four districts. 
The curriculum leadership that vis provided, the greater visibility- that cur- 
riculum decision making received, and expeoations for uniformity' in imple- 
mentation in the two districts that employ a centralized process may influence 
teachers' self-perceptions regarding their attitudes and behaviors toward cur- 
riculum decision niaking. 

These results indicate that teachers value curriculum decision making to 
different degrees depending on the context in which decisions are made 
within districts. More research needs to be done to separate out other faaors, 
such as the quality- of curriculum leadership and pre-service and inserv-ice 
programs provided teachers. Faaors such as these need to be considered 
before the generalizability of the results of this study can be determined. 
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The call for excellence in educa- 
tion for the 1980s raises numer- 
ous questions for the profes- 
sional educator. For the curriculum 
specialist, a special set of questions 
arises. 

• U'hat curriculum changes are 
needed at the distria level? 

• VCho at the di.stria le\-ei should 
make decisions about curriculum 
development? 

• UTio should be aaively mvolved 
in curriculum development? 

• ^at are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of having teachers panici- 
pate in curriculum development? 

• VChat roles should administrators 
and parents play in curriculum 
development? 

To answ.-er these and other ques- 
tions, we conduaed a national sur\-e\- 
of curriculum development praaices 
in the United States. 

Curriculum Development 
Process Model 

An assessment of the curriculum de- 
velopment praaices of today s school 
distnas is especially useful when 
some model exists with which to com- 
pare them. Our model for maximizing 
teacher involvement in curriculum de- 
velopment requires a gradual imple- 
mentation over a two- to three-year 
period. It involves ten steps. 

1. A teacher committee meets to 
write a rationale and objectives for the 
curriculum; members then solicit 
feedback from peer teachers in their 
schools. 

2. The comminee revises the ratio- 
nale and objectives based on this feed- 
back and proceeds to develop student 
activities. Subcommittees ma> take re- 
sponsibiIit\' for different groups of ac- 
tivities and then cridque each other's 
work. 
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3. Subcomminees recommend ma- 
terials and e%-aluation methods. The 
entire committee again solicits feed- 
back from peer teachers on these 
products. 

4. Committee members identif\- 
and briefly train pilot teachers who 
agree to te.st the curriculum and 
provide feedback based on 
implementation. 

5 A new teacher committee is 
formed (with some members from the 
previous comminee) to collea and 
e\-aluate the pilot-test data. 

6. This second committee revises 
the curriculum based on pilot-test 
results. 

7. The revision is brought forward 
to the administration and school 
board for final adoption. 

8. The pilot teachers become a core 
group of trainers of other teachers 
who will implement the curriculum. 
(Preferably, there is one pilot teacher 
from each of several schools, so this 
training can be decentralized.) 

9. A third committee may be 
formed (again composed of some 
members from either of the two previ- 
ous committees) to carry out final 
revisions based on the year -long pilot 
test and to monitor the implementa- 
tion itself. 

10. Higher-level training, using the 
pilot teachers as caulysts, is conduaed 
for teachers who are experienced in 
the new program to keep the curricu- 
lum vital. 

This process is continuous, taking 
up to three years, and involves a large 
percentage of the teachers r.'ho will be 
expeaed to use the developed curric- 
ulum. This model was built on the 
work of Miel (1946), Pritzkau (1959), 
and others, who established the case 
for a slow but deliberate process of 
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locally based curriculum development 
designed to strengthen teacher com- 
mitment to implementing change. 

The Survey 

To help us answer the fundamental 
question, "To what extent is such a 
ligh level of curriculum development 
really carried out in American public 
schools?" we developed, adminis- 
tered, and anal>'zed a surve>' of curric- 
ulum direaors or administrators in 
public school sj-stems. The 12-item 
insuTjment (see fig. 1 ) surve>'ed pro- 
cesses used at the local school distria 
level for curriculum development or 
re\'ision. Items were based on current 
practice and focused specifically on 
the level of involvement of various 
personnel. 

All questionnaires were coded for 
ethnic composition of the school sy s- 
tem, size of the school system accord- 
ing to the number of students en- 
rolled, dollars spent per pupil, and 
type of school system (urban, subur- 
ban, or rural) for each recipient selea- 
ed at random. Table 1 provides a 
profile of the charaaeristics of the 
responding districts. The surve>- was 
sent to 200 districts of which 91 re- 
sponded. Responses for each surve>- 
item were tabulated across the total 
group. A content anali-sis of narrative 
sections, particularly those relating to 
the local curriculum development 
process, was carried out. We also ex- 
amined the fit between responses and 
our own curriculum development 
model. 

The Results 

The completed survey provides a pic- 
ture of curriculum development in 
American public schools today. 

1. Cunicuium master plan. More 
than two-thirds of the districts repon- 
ed having a master plan for curricu- 
lum development. In 60 percent of 
tfMSC districts, the plan was initiated 
by an assistant superintendent. Less 
frequently, it was guided by a direaor 
of curriculum or instruction. 

2. Areas of atniculum develop- 
ment. All respondents except one indi- 
cated that they had been involved in 
developing curriculum. These disu-icts 
reponed that approximately six curric- 
ulum areas iiad been developed or 
revised during the past five years. We 



I bund no relationship between the 
size of the school distria and the 
number of curriculum fields that were 
developed. 
The major subjea areas — language 



arts, matliematics, science, and social 
studies — ^v'ere ;he most frequently de- 
veloped or revised. The aaual subject*, 
and courses listed by the respondents 
were classified xs shown in Table 2, 



Number of students in your school system:. 
Your position title: 



■J. Some school districts try to have a 3- to 5-year plan for curriculum revision in their 
district. 

a. Do you have such a master plan for curriculum development? 

yes no 

b. If yes: What is the title of the person under w'hose leadership it was developed? 

c. In your district, have you been involved in developing curriculum? 

yes no 

2. How many curriculum subject areas, if any, were developed or revised during the 
past 5 years? 

Please specify which ones: 



3. Briefly list the steps you normally take in your district for developing curriculum: 



4. To what degree did each of the following constituencies participate in the curricu- 
lum development process? Please circle only one in each line: 





Not at 


Very little 


Some 


Heavily 


Not 




all 


input 


input 


involved 


applicable 


Community Representatlvc(s) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Board of Education 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Superintendent 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Assistant Superintendent 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Director of Curriculum 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Principals 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Assistant Principals 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Heads of departments 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Supervisors 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Teachers 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Teacher Aides 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Parents 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Students 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Consultant(s) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Other: 


0 


1 


2 


3 


N/A 


Please specify 












5. From your experience, who should be involved in the 


curriculum 


development 



process? (You may check as many as apply): 

Administrators Board of Education 

Supervisors Parents 

Teachers Community representatives 

Students College professors 

Independent consultants 

6. Please rank the following items on their effectiveness for changing curriculum. 5 
represents the highest rank; 1 represents the lowest. 

Buy a curriculum from a commercial company. 

Ask a college professor of curriculum to do it. 

Hire a consultant. 

Use a curriculum that was tried in another school district. 

Do it yourself. 
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using the 1981 Classification of In- 
struaional Programs developed by the 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Uniformly high effon v^-as directed 



at developing or revising language arts 
and mathematics curriculums by 
school disu-ios of all sizes. The lar^^er 
the distria, however, the more often 
the science curriculum was revised. 



7. Bued upon your experience, do you favor using committees in curriculum develop- 
ment? 



yes 



If yes, what is the ideal number of members on a curriculum committee: 

Composition of committee (e.g., teachers, parents) 



If no, what is your rationale? Please check as many as apply: 

Committees do not produce what is intended. 

Committees tend to be a waste of time. 

People involved do not have the expertise or adequate background. 

A committee is difficult to manage. 

Other: 



8. Which of the following do you favor? 



. A national curriculum 
. A local curriculum 



. A state curriculum 
. Other: 



(please specify) 

9. Whose respc nsibility is it to ensure that a new curriculum is implemented after it is 
developed? 

The school principal 

The teacher 

The director of curriculum 

Other(s) 

(please specify) 

10. From your experience, how do you know that a curriculum is being properly 
implemented? Briefly state your opinion. 



11. Some school districts favor a quantitative or statistical evaluation of curriculum, 
while others favor qualitative, descriptive evaluations. 

Briefly, where do you stand in regard to this issue? 



12. Ceneriil comments about effective curriculum development processes: 



Check One: 



I would appreciate a summary of the survey results; my name and address 



I am not interested in receiving a copy of the survey results. 



Fifu-six percent of the small di.stnas 
worked on the science curriculum, 
compared to 64 percent of medium- 
sized districts and 73 percent of large 
disu-ios. Conwrsely, smaller distric^s 
most often cited low-incidence sub- 
jeas, which we grouped into the "oth- 
er subjects" categon-. Sixt\-one per- 
cent of small districts worked on 
"other" curriculum fields, compared 
to 49 percent of medium-sized dis- 
tricts and 35 percent of large districts. 

?t. The curriculum dei'clopment 
process. We asked the districts to de- 
scribe how their schools developed 
curriculum. The most frequently men- 
tioned aaivities included: 

• assessing needs, including involve- 
ment of teachers through some t\pe of 
survey (52 percent ); 

• allocating resources, including the 
esublishment of curriculum commit- 
tees (68 percent); 

• esublishing a scope and sequence 
(48 percent); 



"We have no 
evidence of a 
decline in die use 
of textbooks, but 
commercial 
curriculums 
apparendy are 
not used as the 
foundation for 
curriculums 
developed locally.* 
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• evaluating curriculum (43 percent); 
and 

• obtaining administrative approval 
(35 percent). 

It is troubling but not surprising that 
feu* of the disu-icts reponed using 



prior empirical research to shape the 
curriculum being developed (2"' per- 
cent). In addition, fe^^ districu took 
the time to 'WTite a philosophy (18 
percent) or to pilot the ne^' curricu- 
lum (12 percent). 





Table 1 
Characteristics of Survey 


Sample 


200 school districts 


Returned surveys 


91 school districts 


District size 


30 percent-— 6,000■^ students 

SO percent— 4,000 to 6,000 students 

20 percent— 4ess than 4,000 students 


District location 


45 percent— suburban 
40 percent — rural 
15 percent— urban 


Average minority population 16 percent 



4. Constituenci- participation in 
curriculum defelopment. Ve asked 
the districts to indicate the degree to 
utiich different constituencies aaually 
participated in curriculum develop- 
ment. In a follon-up question, we 
asked them to indicate which constitu- 
encies should be involved The re- 
sponses to these paired questions pro- 
vided a way of comparing curriculum 
specialists' theories with practice. 

Table 3 shows the average degree to 
wtiich each constituenc>' was involved 
in curriculum development. Hesvy in- 
volvement was reponed for instruc- 
tional professionals and direaors of 
curriculum. Assistant superintendenLs 
and principals also had a great deal of 
involvement. Communit\-based con- 
stituencies, especially parents, had less 
input. Students, on the average, had 
little input, and teacher aides almost 
none. 



• 



Table 2 

Percentage of SchooS Districts Reporting Development or Revision of Curriculum Areas over the Past Five Years 




30 



40 SO 60 

Percentage of Districts 



70 



80 



90 



100 



'Includes career education, study slcills, media, business, typing, computers, vocational, driver education, humanities, psychology, 
Industrial and practical arts. 
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Table 3 

Degree of Fartidpation in Curriculum Development by Major Constituencies 



Professionals involved 
with instruction 

Department Heads 



Supervisors 
Teachers 

Other Professionals 
Superintendents 

Assistant Superintendents 

Directors of Curriculum 

Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Community Members 
Board of Education Members 

Community Representatives 

Parents 

Others 
Students 

Teacher Aides 

Consultants 




Not at all 



Very little Some 
Degree of Participation 



Heavily involved 



Table 4 

Average Rankings of Effectiveness of Modes of Curriculum Change 



r 



Do it yourself 

Use curriculum tried 
In another district 

Hire a consultant 

Buy a curriculum from 
a commercial company 

Ask a college professor 
to do it 




Least effective 



Most effective 
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Table 3 also indicates that at least 
tv^o-thirds of the respondents thought 
thai administrators, superv isors, teach- 
ers, students, the board of education. 



parents, and communiry representa- 
tives should be involved in curriculum 
dev'elopment. About half thought that 
independent consultants should be in- 




Curriculum Development at The Center for Earning 

W,Te,chers/Authors/Publ.her.i^ 

funded largely by grants, "^^^^^^^^^ 

secretarial and editonal ^^'stance the Ceme^^ d^^^^ Cleveland, Ohio, 

i) teacher-authors each surnmer at lohn C^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ Wished 

TAP'S primary goal .s to e"'^^^ f"^ ''^l/come textbook limitations and 
authors of exemplary ^^""'^."^^^e^ board of directors .s 

"'tS: center's philosophy, integral both to 

classroom cannot be a -^'"".^^XslS^^^^^^^ five published series^ 

philosophy and e''Pf«^'P ^,o< thP Sd St^^ and the Center network 

b:^;^X£^^p^^^ ^^^^ 

incSuding, for in^^^"' .^''P^^^^'Slrld Li?Sre Tools of Nonfiction; and 
Literature I and II, English, '^"d Wo'-ld W^^^^^^^^ . . .^^^^^^ 

Advanced Placement Compos,t>on^So^^^^ 
units in U.S, History <or grade e gh^ a^^^^^ 

History, and World History. ^vo-vear project to develop basic skills 

The center is current y '"volved m a nvo year Pro ^^^^^^ 

units. Aided by grants f'^'^J^^^.-^l^^i^^jSits aSd an inservice program in 20 

in the 

Through these ^0"^;^' "^^'s t^abrtoTs^^^ own knowledge and 
Txpelrs^o"^^^^^^^^^^ organization that is dedicated to the 

development of exemplary curriculum materials.D 

c'irown Publishers 2j^K^^^^^^ .n/p.rishes. are available 

_By Rose Schaffer, H. M.. Executive Director. The Center for Learning. 20770 
Milliard Rd., Rocky River, OH 44116. 



volved. and about one third that col 
lege profe.ssors should panicipatc 
W'hile there appears to be support for 
some degree of invoh ement b\ a w idc 
range of constituencies, the degree of 
involvement .supponed by administra- 
tors remains undetermined. 

All constituencies — teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, communit\ repre.senta- 
tives, and boards of education — 
showed higher rates of participation in 
districts that supponed such involve- 
ment. Respondents' rather high sup- 
pon for parent involvement ma\ be 
attributed to their need to obtain com- 
munit\- suppon for curriculum revi- 
sion and requires further study. 

The universal involvement of teach- 
ers in curriculum development is sig- 
nificant, although the survey does not 
reveal the aaual qualitv of their in- 
volvement. >Xe found no relationship 
between the extent of teacher involve- 
ment in curriculum development and 
the size of the school system, the type 
of educational setting, the percentage 
of minority- students, or dollars spent 
per student. 

5. Preferred strategies for curricu- 
lum change. >X'e asked the districts to 
rank the effeaiveness of five different 
v.'zys of bringing about curriculum 
change. Table 4 indicates that the high- 
est mean ranking (4.2 out of a possible 
5-0) was assigned to "do it yourself 
"U.se a curriculum that was tried in 
another school distria'" and 'hire a 
consultant " were ranked moderateK 
high as effeaive change strategies (3.2 
and 31, respeaively). "Buy a curricu- 
lum from a commercial company " was 
ranked relatively low (2 3), as was "ask 
a college professor of curriculum to 
do it " (2.1). However, these last t^vo 
responses indicate that a large minor- 
it\- of respondents do favor curriculum 
adoption using the work of some out- 
side agenc\-. 

Respondents were asked if the\- fa- 
vored tutional, state, or local curricu- 
lums (we asked about national curric- 
ulum to find out whether the 
respondents favored dev elopment of a 
national curriculum, although none 
exists now); 84 percent chose local. 
This choice is consistent with "do it 
yourself ' as the favored strategv- for 
effeaing curriculum change. Nearly 25 
percent of the respondents favored a 
state curriculum, but only 1 percent 
favored a national curriculum. 
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What Franldin tobbitt Might Say 
If He Could Only Sec U» Now 



To all you stalwart schoolmen 
And the factories you run; 
To all you frazzled teachers and 
The "frills" you've learned to shun; 



I like those curriculum engineers; 

Bereiter, Mager, and Popham, 
With "Back to the Basics" and ETS. 

There's not much left to stop 'em. 



To the planners and researchers Your direct instruction, contracts, 
And their scientistic schemes: And curriculum in carts; 

Congratulations! Thank you! You've Your labels and your tracking, 
SuqMSsed my wildest dreams! Your Apple data charts — 



I applaud your test-tube language 
And your number<overed forms. 

Your units of performance, your 
Standards, and your norms. 

I celebrate your objectives, so 

Behavioral, so complete. 
I love the way your test results 

Make knowledge look so neat. 

Distar? Workbooks? M.B.O.? 

I never had such tools. 
I dared not hope technology 

Could so control the schools. 



Richard Larson is Professor, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, P. O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wl 53201. 



It's all shown me how much I lacked. 

How much I didn't know. 
How I could've used it all. 

Those many years ago. 

You've scientized the whole shebang! 

Efficiency? You employ it. 
Just one thing still bothers me: 

Why don't the kids enjoy it? 



All 91 responding districts £3\'ored 
curriculum development by commit- 
tee. The average preferred comminee 
size, 10 persons, was not related signif- 
icandy to the size of the distria. Nearly 
all of the respondents favored teacher 
membership on these committees, 
more than three-fourths favored par- 
ticipation by administrators, and half 
fiivored parental involvement. 

The low average rate of actual par- 
ent involvement in curriculum de\'el- 
opment contrasts with apparent gener- 
al support for f>arent participation, 
particularly on curriculum commit- 
tees. Parents had little input into the 
curriculum process in 88 percent of 
die districts. 

Of those districts that believed par- 
ents should participate, more than half 
reported that parents were either 
heavily invoked or had some input. 
(The survey inquired about the degree 
of parent Invohrement but not the 
aoilal nature of their participation.) 
Findings suggest that significant paren- 
tal involvement in curriculum devel- 
opment exists only where it is actively 
supported by the schools, and further 
that the nature and degree of this 
participation varies from distria to 
distria 



We found significant involvement of 
the school principal, although not as 
high as that of teachers. Recent litera- 
ture in the field of curriculum change 
(e.g., Herman and McLaughlin 1978) 
indicates that building-level commit- 
ment by principals has been a ke\- to 
successful institutionalization of pro- 
gram change; results of our sur\'e>' 
appear to confirm Uiis research. 

6. Currictdum implementation. We 
asked the districts to tell us whose 
responsibility' it was to ensure that a 
nev^' curriculum was implemented. 
Nearly all respondents (89 percent) 
agreed the primary responsibility rest- 
ed with the principal. However, about 
half of the respondents indicated that 
teachers and direaors of curriculum 
had responsibility for implementation. 
This point should stimulate school dis- 
tricts to reexamine the potential of 
combined leadership in curriculum 
development. 

We also found that, statistically, the 
higher the frequency of teacher in- 
volvement in implementation, the 
higher the frequency of curriculum 
director involvement. However, no 
significant relationship was found be- 
tween principals' and teachers' re- 



sponsibilities From these findmgs we 
can hxpothesize tv.o patterns of imple- 
mentation: one at the building level 
guided by principals, and one at the 
district level possibly coordinated by a 
direaor of curriculum. 

With an t^n-ended question, we 
asked the districts to indicate how the>- 
could tell if a curriculum is being 
properly implemented. More than 70 
percent rep>oned that the\' relied on 
classroom observations by supervisors 
or principals, a'vie^- consistent with 
the perception that principals are 
largely responsible for curriculum im- 
plementation. Forty percent said the>' 
relied on standardized test results, 
nearly 30 percent reponed using 
meetings or teacher lesson plans to 
judge success of implementation. Most 
districts relied on more than one 
method. 

7. Curriculum evaluation. We 
asked the districts whether the\- fa- 
vored qualitative (descriptive) or 
quantitative (statistical) e\'aluations of 
curriculum. Sixt\'-rR'0 percent favored 
both. About a quaner favored only 
qualitative e\'aluation information, 
while only 13 percent favored a quan- 
titative approach alone. This may be 
interpreted in at least three v.'zys: ei- 
ther quantitative methods are not 
commonly understood, or a new eval- 
uation trend stressing qualitative ap- 
proaches is taking effea, or school 
districts tend to prefer more informal 
measures of success over objective test 
instruments. Clearly, more study is 
needed here. 

8. Comments. Content anal>'Sis of 
the unstruaured comments section in- 
dicated that most respondents sup- 
ported "teacher ownership" of curric- 
ulum — again consistent with the 
results of items four and five. Com- 
ments included the following: 

"Teachers need to be involved right 
from the Stan." 

"If teachers don't feel commined (to the 
change), no one else will." 

"1 can't Imagine trying a change in cur- 
riculuin without getting the teachers to 
panidpaie in the decision." 

Of equal weight, however, is the call 
among the respondents for both peri- 
odic updating of curriculum and for 
administrative suppon for teachers 
implementing change. This endorse- 
ment of administrative suppon for 
curriculum development also is con- 
sistent with the response for item 5. 
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Implications of the Results 

Assuming that this random sampling 
of school sx-stems in the U.S. >ielded 
an honest profile of current practice, 
the foilofv-ing inferences from the re- 
sults ma\' be useful to curriculum lead- 
ers and to students of curriculum 
development. 

1. Basic core subjects (language, 
reading, and math) are still the focus 
of s>'Stematic curriculum development 
efforts at the local level. 

2. A large proponion of school dis- 
tricts, perhaps due to the leadership of 
those responsible for curriculum de- 
velopment and revision, recognize the 
importance of sx-stematic curriculum 
development, as opposed to the rapid, 
wholesale adoption of prepared 
curriculum. 

3. The hea\T involvement of teach- 
ers within curriculum comminees ap- 
pears to charaaerize school districts 
that dev'elop curriculums locally. Hov^- 
ever, the model we de%'eloped and 
presented earlier calls for widening 
circles of teacher involvement over 
several years: that model currently 
does not appear to be in use on a wide 
scale. 

4. Districts involved in curriculum 
development make little sy-stematic 
use of prior research. 

5 The development of a philoso- 
phy for the curriculum appears to 
ha\'e a low priority. 

6. Evaluative instruments are rarely 
used to refine the curriculum objec- 
tives for a new locally developed 
curriculum. 

7. The active participation of build- 
ing administrators (principals and su- 
pervisors) is a feature of the curricu- 
lum development process in many 
school districts. This involvement may 
be an implicit recognition of the im- 
portance of administrative suppxan in 
institutionalizing a curriculum change. 

8. We have no evidence of a decline 
in the use of textbooks, but commer- 
cial curriculums apparently are not 
used as the foundation for curricu- 
lunis develc^d locally. Students of 
curriculum have long known that 
adopted curriculums often differ from 
what teachers actually teach. Further 
stud>' is needed, however, to learn 
whether districts develop local curric- 
ulums to match a published series or 
purchase material that fits their own 
curriculum specifications. 



"Respondents were 
asked if ihey £avored 
national, state, or 
local curriaiilums; . . . 
84 percent 
chose local." 



A sizable minority , howe%er, would 
prefer to purchase a commercial cur- 
riculum (see table 4); possible expla- 
nations here would include lack of 
funds for local de%elopment, lack of 
trained curriculum leaders, interest in 
measuring teacher performance 
against some external "standard," or 
the conviaion that a local school dis- 
tria cannot de%'elop a complete curric- 
ulum that can compete with tested, 
high-qualit\- commercial materials de- 
veloped by well-financed publishers. 

9. Nearly half of the respondents 
affirmed the importance of a balanced 
evaluation design. Many curriculum 
v^Titers (e.g., Eisner 1979) have ex- 
pressed concern about the exclusive 
use of quantitative e\'aluation. Perhaps 
these v^Titers and conference speak- 
ers, along with training programs for 
curriculum leaders, may be ha\'ing 
some positive effea; alternatively, we 
might infer that many school districts 
are satisfied with more informal judg- 
ments of the success of a new curricu- 
lum. Again, further study is needed. 

10. The frequeno' of the comment 
about the importance of teacher own- 
ership in curriculum development is 
also evidence that top-down models 
are inadequate for bringing about 
meaningful and lasting curriculum 
change. This inference, again, de- 
serves further investigation. 

11. The relationship between de- 
velopment and implementation appar- 
ently is not clearly defined in many 
districts. The process of curriculun; 
development has multiple steps that 
usually culminate in a produa. At that 
point, curriculum implementation, 
also a multistep process, begins. These 



t^o processes should be seen as a 
continuum, with implementation 
smoothly following or even o\erlap- 
ping slightly with the curriculurh de- 
velopment stage. The\- both should 
involve m^ny of the same professional 
personnel to assure this continuit\-, as 
illustrated in the model presented ear- 
lier. However, curriculum de\elop- 
ment and implementation are in faa 
often carried out separately; frequent- 
ly leaders firom a central office (v^ithi or 
v^ithout teacher involvement) de\'elop 
curriculum, and then teachers and 
principals implement it. Curriculum 
leaders should strive to create a con- 
tinuum that ensures consistenq . 

Our representative sample of cur- 
riculum leaders indicates that the 
trend is to involve teachers broadly in 
curriculum comminees. Time and ad- 
ditional research will ans^'er the larg- 
er question of how deep and lasting 
this de%'elopment will be. particularly 
in the face of shrinking school bud- 
gets. The challenge for American cur- 
riculum leaders is to maintain and 
enhance the teacher-cmTiership model 
with its requirement for large invest- 
ments of lime, and to resist the tempta- 
tion to surrender curriculum deci- 
sions to outside forces, both at state 
and local levels.D 
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Los Angeles Aligns 

Instruction 
with Essential Skills 



When instruction and assessment focus on stated objectives, the 
effects of schooling are understandable and impressive. 



The Los Angeles Unified School 
District, like nany other dis- 
tricts, xeceotly developed t K<4 
continuum of essential competencies 
in reading, language, and mathe- 
matics, and instituted a yearly survey 
of these essential skills at each grade 
level. The nationwide trend to define, 
assess, and report basic competendes 
recognizes that traditional oorm-ref- 
crenced achievement tests are rather 
insensitive to the effects of dassroom 
instruction, and that grade level com- 
petency tests provide a more accurate 
and useful picture of a student's ac- 
complishments. 

Defining and testing essential skills 
does not. however, result in improved 
instruction and higher student 
achievement. It has been documented 
that teaching to defined objec- 
tives is quite different from amply 
covering text material and that 
teachers need considerable help and 
support in adjusting their instruction.' 
So in collaboration with the South- 
west Regional Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development 
(SWRL). the Los Angeles schools 



Frtd Nitdtrmtytr is former Director of 
tmplemeniaiion Studies at the Southwest 
Hegiotul Laboratory for Edutationat 
Ktsearch and Development (SWRL) in 
Los Atamiios, California: he is cur- 
rently President of Educational Devel- 
opment Specialists in Lakewood. Cali- 
fornia: Stephen Yelon is Professor and 
Assistant Director of the Uarning mnd 
Evaluation Service at Michigan Stale 
University in last Lansing. 



Fred Niedermeyer and 
Stephen Yelon 




initiated a Curriculum Alignment 
Project. 

Carriculum Alignment 
A curriculum is composed of objec- 
tives, instruction, and assessment 
When all thiee match — that u, in- 
struction and assessment focus on 
stated objectives — then the effects of 
schooling are usually both under- 
standable and impressive. When these 
three elements are not aligned — that 
is. district curriculum guides state one 
thing, classroom instruction focuses 
on something else, and standardized 
tests reflect neither — then the effects 
of schooling are difficult to determine 
and therefore difTicult to improve.' 

By instituting its grade level con- 
tinua of basic objectives and its yeariy 
surveys of these skills, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District 
matched assessment with objectives. 



The goal of the project described 
here has been to align classroom in- 
struction, the third pan of the cur- 
riculum, with the other two. 

The Curriculum Alignment Project 
began in the spring of 1979. coocsr- 
rent with the first yeariy Survey of 
Essential Skills (SES) test at each 
grade level in all of the district's 43S 
elementary schools. The SES results 
showed considerable proficiency on 
the part of the district's pupils but 
also showed that many children had 
roona for improvement If teachers 
were to plan and conduct instruction 
for the following school year in the 
same way they had in the past, there 
would be little reason to expect 
marked increases. So we asked, 
"What can teachen do better or dU- 
ferently so that more pupils will 
acquire the essential competencies de- 
fined on the continua?" 

The three-year Curriculum Align- 
ment Project began with SWRL suff 
working with two low-income area 
schools, one in south-central and one 
in east Los Angeles. The student pop- 
ulation of one school was neariy all 



The preparation of this arlicle was 
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ttitutc of Education (NIC<;-78-0209). 
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buck and the ether ■early atl Mcxi- 
cao American. The Cm task was to 
find out what principals and teachers 
at these Khools needed to do to cllec* 
lively align their instructional pro- 
grams with the district's cootinua so 
that iaservice natenals and other re- 
sources could be developed that 
would allow the district to implement 
the ctirriculum alignment process in 
additional schools. 

Cunfciiliim AOgament Procfss 
Traditionally, teachen managed to 
gioup and place students for textbook 
instruction and cover as much ground 
as time allowed before the end of the 
school year. Because standardized 
testing produced Uttle of the informa- 
tion needed by teachers to plan in- 
•struction, there had been little on 
which to base evaluation and im- 
provement of instructional programs. 

Now, however, the game has 
changed. Teachers are directed to 
teach a list of essential competendes 
for which the district will test stu- 
dents at the end of the year. In order 
to teach these compeiendes at ac- 
ceptable levels, teachers need the 
prindpal's assisunce and support and 
belp with the following tasks: 

1. Matching instructional mate- 
rials and activities with essential 
skills. When teaching spedfied com- 
petencies, teachers may need mo>e 
than a single text. When tuing only 
one text, several essential skills may 
not be covered (most textbooks are 
fun of information that is- "nice to 
lutow")..In addition, few classes can 
complete a year's worth of text mate- 
rial in a school year. Since pupils 
tend to learn what they practice, there 
is little hope that pupils will do wdl 
on competencies for which they re- 
cdve little or no instruction. 

We found that teachers want help 
identifying where continuum skills 
appear in their textbooks. If textbook 
and continuum skills are correlated, 
teachers can be sure to see ihat these 
skills are taught during the year. 
Teachers also need help locating or 
developing instructional materials 
and activities on the continuum skills 
that are not adequately addressed in 
their textbooks. D'lveloping these re- 
sources is a considerable usk. Con- 
tinuum-to-text correlation charts and 
supplememary instructional materials 
require analytical expertise, as weK 
as a great deal of time to prepare. 

Many publishers provide correla- 



tions for their texts. However, their 
charts commonly identify skills and 
then list page numbers where the 
syils are developed. To supplement 
tkesc materials, we devised a correla- 
tion chart that Um the units and 
pages in a text and the essential skills 
taught and the grade level at which 
they will be tested. A teacher can use 
the publishers' charts for considering 
• skill and the resources available to 
teach it. and can use the district's 
chart for considering how to proceed 
through a particular text: what to 
emphasize, what to go over lightly, 
what to skip, and what to add. 

2. Developing a year-tong instruc- 
tional plan. We found that teachers 
want belp in selecting and scheduling 
instnictional uniu so that all neces- 
sary competendes will be taught dur- 
ing the year. There simply isn't 
enough time to teach everything. It is 
important for teachers to locate the 
basic competendes in their materials 
and then schedule when instruction 
on them will be completed during the 
year. By scheduling instruction in this 
way, teachers are able to look closely 
at what can be ttught in the time 
available and be realistic about ac- 
complishable expectations. Research 
has shown that year-long planning 
can result in greater pupil achieve- 
ment by ensuring that more instruc- 
tion will be provided.* 

One resource useful to teachers 
during this planning is the distria's 
Survey of Essentia! SIcills (SES) 
School Report, which summarizes 
pupil performance by individual 
pupil and by grade level on the pre- 
vious year's test For example, by 
looking at the average score of each 
skill for fourth graders during the 
prior year, a fourth grade teacher can 
see which skills were uught well and 
which skills deserve extra time and 
instnKtion this year. Although some 
teachers had trouble seeing the rela- 
tionship between last year's scores 
and this year's planning ("Yes, last 
year's fourth graders did poorly r-) 
fractions, but I have a new butKh of 
fourth graders this year"), most 
agreed that poor performance last 
year could mean that the teacher 
needs to improve instruction in that 
particular area this year. 

3. Developing a weekly schedule. 
Teachers develop weekly schedules, 
for example, reading from 9 to 10 
Monday through Thursday, math 



from 11 to 12 daily, social studies 
from 1:30 to 2 Wednesday and Fri- 
day. In the Curriculum Alignment 
Project, we found weekly Khedules 
useful in two ways. First, the district 
did not want teachen to spend alt of 
their time teaching only basic profi- 
deocies in outh. reading, and lan- 
guage. Nor did the teachers want to 
do that. Weekly schedules provided a 
mechanism for planning a balanced 
curriculum. 

Second, planning weekly schedules 
b related to selecting instructional 
content and scheduling uniu through- 
out the year. When attempting to de- 
velop a weekly schedule, teachers dis- 
covered there wasn't enough time to 
teach all of the desired content in all 
of the subject areas, separate and 
distinct from odier subjects, to all of 
thdr groups of students. 'Thus, effi- 
dent use of time through integration 
of subjects Such as reading and social 
studies was important 

Even when there is a mismatch be- 
tween the time required and the time 
available, most teachers still try to 
fit everything in. Consequently, many 
students do not receive adequate m- 
sttuctional time with the teacher. 

In the Curriculum Alignment Proj- 
ect, we have tried to find ways to help 
teachers develop realistic weekly 
schedules. For example, workshops 
on planning at the beginning of the 
school year help teachers use the fol- 
lowing methods to adjust their weekly 
schedules so tiiat the time required 
for instruction Is equal to the time 
available: 

• Teachers used the listing of con- 
tinuum skills and the previous year's 
test results to emphasize the most im- 
portant sections of texts and other 
materials (as opposed to the entire 
text). As a result, teachers often 
found that they needed less time for 
certain Subjecu than was orig'mally 
planned. 

• Teachers formed the number of 
instructional groups that allowed 
them to give pupils sufficient time. 
For example, forming two or three 
reading groups was more effective 
and eflkient than forming four or 
five. Teachers were encouraged to 
avoid "over-grouping." 

• Teachers traded certain pupils 
with other teachers for particular sub- 
jects so that ihey could conduct one 
group instead of two. 

4. Teaching toward competencies. 
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The fini three activities dncnbcd 
here have to Jo with planning loir 
compctenqr-based imtniction. Boi 
more than planning is aeeded Re- 
searchers have identified tcadicrs* 
classroom bchjviors that can ptatly 
inSuencc the amount of learninf that 
takes place; many of these behaviors 
are summarized in current iiieratitre.* 
For example, research strongly sttf* 
(csts that teachers need to provide 
pupils with ample practice of the re- 
quired competencies, and they seed 
to help pupils correct any inappro- 
priate responses. Some of the activ- 
ities in Uie Curriculum Alignment 
Project have focused on these proce- 
dures. For example, during insenrice 
meetings, teachers learned how lo 
provide practice in consistently weak 
areas, and they participated in exer- 
cises to help assess progress in these 
areas. 

5. Moniiorbig and improving prog- 
ress. Teachers want help during the 
school year in completing the planned 
instruction and in monitoring and im- 
proving the progress of their classes 
in attaining the competencies. The 
unit completion goals set during ac- 
tivity two are a convenient mecha- 
nism for principals to keep track of 
progress during the year. When a 
class falls behind projected comple- 
tion dates, the teacher and principal 
must find ways to improve the situa- 
tion. 

The teacher may need to form 
fewer groups of pupils, or spend more 
time on a particular subject, or even 
rethink what can be accomplished 
during the year. The teacher may 
need to modify an instructional strat- 
egy or provide better conditions for 
motivation. The principal needs to 
keep informed of the progress of each 
class and help the teacher accom- 
plish the goals planned for the year. 
Monitoring progress, sometimes 
called outcomes-based supervision, 
has been demonstrated to result in 
higher pupil achievement.* 

Curriculum .MignnienI Resources 

To successfully alien their instruction 
with a district's list of competencies, 
teachers need help from principals 
with the prccedini; activiiics. In the 
jCurriculum Alienmert Project, prin- 
'cipals receive help. too. \t\ the form 
of well developed materials that they 
and teachers can use to conduct the 
curriculum alignment process. 



A School Cuntculum Alignment 
Kit is being developed for the dis- 
trict's elementary schools and will be 
more widely implemented during the 
coming Khool year. Primarily, the kit 
consists of a Coordinator's Guide de- 
scribing the inservice activities that 
should be held with teachers through- 
out the year to help them: 

• Use the Survey of Essential 
Skills (SES) results to detect strong 
and weak competencies and to place 
and group pupils 

• Relate the continua to present 
texts and materials 

• Plan and schedule instruction on 
a weekly, semester, and yearly basis 
so that all essential skills arc covered 

• Improve instruction depending 
on the school's need, for example, to 
integrate essentials into other subjects 
or to deal with children below grade 
level 

• Assess mid-year progress and 
plan remaining instruction. 

The other components of the kit. 
to be used in inservice, are: 

• Coaelation charts which list in 
page order all the skills covered in a 
specific textbook and show which 
skills are continuum skills and at 
what grade level they are to be 
assessed. Continuum skills at a spe- 
cific grac« level that are not covered 
in th(i textbooks are also listed. 

• Practice items for all continuum 
skills at each grade level, written in 
the format of the SES. These items, 
which provide SES practice, can be 
used for instruction or can be made 
into mini-unit or mid-year tests. 

• Class Progress Sheets at each 
grade level for each subject. These 
sheets list the skills to be assessed at 
that grade level and have columns to 
be checked when the skill is Uught 
and when tested. 

• Teacher worksheets for yearly 
goal setting. 

• Teacher worksheets for weekly 
scheduling. 

• Forms and scales for monitoring 
class proctess. observing instruction, 
and identsfyeng and remediating in- 
structional problems. 

The Curriculum Alignment Project 
is developing methods and resources 
that elementary school principals and 
teachers can use to teach essential 
skills. The project is now under way 
in ten schools and will be imple- 



mented in oiore schools aext year. 

It is our belief that schools on 
effectively teach essential skills lo all 
students.* We also believe that the 
Curriculum Alignment Project is one 
effective way lo achieve that goal, 
that is. to enable children to learn the 
essential skills identified for each 
grade and subjecL We arc not alone 
in our belief. In a report to the fudge 
in the Los Angeles School Desrrrs- 
gation Case, consultants said that thc 
Curriculum Alignment Project: . . 
is new one of the most promising 
efloru to improve big city schools in 
the United States."* ■ 

* Fred Hiedermcyer. The Testing of 
a Prototype System for Outcomes- 
Based lastructiooat Supervision.*' Edu- 
eationct Adnumttrmtlon Quoritrif 13 
(Spring 1977): M-SO: and W. Jama 
Popham. "Performance Tests of Teach- 
ing Proficiency: nationals. Develop- 
ment and Validation." American Edu- 
eational Research Journal 8 (laouary 
1971): 105 1 17. 

* Fred Kiedermeycr. "Xlurriculum 
Alignment — Way to Make Schoo!ia| 
More Undenundable." SWRL Profes- 
sional Paper No. 41 (Los Alamiios. 
Calif.: SWRL Educational Research 
and Development. 1979). 

* Howard Sullivan and Fred Nleder- 
meyer. "Pupil Achievement Under 
Varying Levels of Teacher Accounta- 
bility." SWRL Professional Paper No. 
28 (Los Alamitos. Calif.: SWRL Edu- 
cational Research and Development, 

1973) . 

♦Jere Brophy. Teacher Behavior 
and Student Learning." Educational 
Leadership 37 (October 1979): 34-38: 
and Joseph Schneider. "Rescardtets 
Discover Formula for Success in Stu- 
dent Learning." Educational R&D Re- 
port (CEMREL. Inc.. St. Louis. Mo.) 
2 (Fall 1979): 1-6. 

*Fred Niedcrmeyer. "A Basts for 
Improved Instructional Leadership." 
Elementary School Journal 77 (January 
1977): 248-254; and Harold Smithman 
and William Lucio. "Supet^ision by 
Objectives: Pupil Achievement as a 
Measure of Teacher Performance." 
Educational Leadership 31 (January 

1974) : 338-344. 

• Ralph Hanson and Richard Schutz. 
"A New Look at Schooling EITccu 
from Prosrammaiic Research and Dc- 
vctopmcni." in Making Change Hai*- 
pen. cd. Dale Mann (New York: 
Teachers ColScce Press) 1979, pp. I2D- 
149. 

t Iniiittl Report el Consultants Cott- 
ccrning Programs Addressing EOecis of 
Racial Isolation in Minority Schoott. 
Los Ancclcs Unified School District. 
August I9S0. p. 33. 
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CURRICULUM: THE BASIS FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 

by 

Carmelo V. Sapone 



Recent literature' has focused on the 
importance the school principal has in 
demonstrating instructional leadership within a 
school. Prominent within this leadership role is 
the principal's professional preparation and 
experiences, and the provisions the principal 
makes in clarifying the role expectations held 
relative to the total operation in the school's 
instructional area. This leadership role should 
demonstrate positive images and influences and 
bhould help shape the direction that any effective 
school should pursue. Yet. in spite of the 
overpowering research literature on the influence 
that effective principals demonstrated, many 
principals are perceived by their staff, their 
administration; and their community as being 
maintenance oriented managers, i.e., focusing on 
the day-to-day tasks that may have little influence 
on the quality of education. As important as these 
maintenance functions might appear, admin- 
istratively, their achievement are more central to 
administration requirements than to perceptions 
of quality education and increased student 
achievement as perceived by teachers and parents. 
In accomplishing what may be perceived as 
low-level managerial tasks, the effective principal 
can negate his priority role, i.e., enhancing the 
instructional leadership of the staff as it impacts 
on students' achievement. 

Bloom^ has provided a model of "mastcrv" 
learning that can and should form one of the basis 
for most curriculum improvement. It has been 
demonstrated, through extensive research, that 
most students can learn what the schotils h;i> e to 
teach, and. in fact, do learn using the 
VMastcry-Lcaming" approach. Teachers, using 
Bloom's model have demonstrated more elTeeti vc 
teaching and learning. The quality of the school 
curriculum and student learning increases 



proportionally with the understanding, training, 
and implementation of the "MasterN -Leaming" 
Model. 

Tyler' has provided one of the most powerful 
models for curriculum development and 
instruction. He, presents four fundamental 
questions which must be answered in developing 
any curriculum and plan of instruction. Principals 
could use these questions as a basis for curriculum 
reform. They are: 

" 1 . >\'hai educational purposes should the school 
seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided 
that are likely to attain these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be 
efTectivcly organized? 

4. How can we determine whether these purposes 
are being attained?" 



Downey* has influenced the field of education 
with his curriculum model entitled Secondary 
Education: A Model for Improvement. His model 
presents and discusses the educative process in 
three basis components: (I) Substantive Dimen- 
sion (The things to be taught). (2) Procedural 
Dimensions (The dynamics of the process), and 
(3) The Environmental Dimension (The 
prevailing conditions). 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum development' has published a viable 
model for tuiriculum developers. Their nuKlel 
published in their book entitled Mcasiihni: ;im1 
Attaininp the (hnls ofUduc:ition should provide 
mcaninplul dialogue lor those interested in 
improving the quality ofeducation. especially for 
the school principal who should, in practice, be the 
instructional leader in the school system. 

This author maintains that any school can 
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increase school eiricicncy and efTeciiveness if the 
school principal dcnionstralcs curriculum and 
instructional leadership. It should make little 
diflerence as to which model is used. What is 

•iiportant is consistency in the use of a total 
urrieulum plan model as developed and 
implemeiiled within the school and as adviH'ated 
and endorsed by the stall' and school principal. 
This article will present one model that can Ik 
used to improve the curriculum and instructional 
process: curriculum cflectivcness; and curriculum 
evaluation as it relates to increased student 
achievement. 

Chart I presents an overview of one curriculum 
development model that can be used to insure and 
account for quality education to the various school 
consumers. This model, as may be advocated by 
the school principal, establishes, on a priority 
basis the instructional goals of the total school's 
curriculum. Goals, as used in this article are "end" 
results. This is what the school attempts to 
accomplish in the total school curriculum. 
Criterion to each goal (Stage II) are a set of 
learning/performance objectives that relate 
specifically to the attainment of each goal. 
Objectives as used in this article are "means" to 
accomplish each goal. Objectives should be 
considered as a process-orientation; while goals 
should be considered product directed. 
^I^Leaming objectives (Stage II) are organized 
UPcording to different levels of achievement. Some 
objectives must be skill-oriented. Other objectives 
are enrichment directed. Still others are organized 
to provide corrective procedures while others 
provide remediation. Additionally, time should 
be provided each student to achieve personal 
objectives that relate to the accomplishment of 
each goal within the learning model. 

To insure that learning does take place, 
instructional activities (Stage III) are organized for 
each learning objective. The quality and quantity 
of instructional activities are correlated to the 
level of learning for each student. Some stuG^nts 
learn swiftly. Others need different types of 
learning activities and additional time to attain 
each objective. 

Learning materials (Stage IV) are organized and 
criterion to each instructional activity. Materials 
selected must relate directly to the tasks to be 
accomplished. Print and non-print material 
should be provided to insure insight and closure 
for the learning modality of each student. These 
materials should use a multi-sensory approach 
wherever possible. This multi-sensory approach is 
^^e that correlates with Piaget's' stages of 
^Bellectual development and growth. 
^^If the school principal, in cooperation with the 
teaching staff, utilizes the model as presented, then 



meaningful achievement should result. In 
addition, student achievement gain can be 
measured through "Formulative" evaluation 
procedures (Stage V). 

Formulative evaluation (Stage V) is 
accomplished by providing immediate feedback 
on performance objectives and activities. 

Formative evaluation helps pace the student's 
learning and helps motivate the student to put 
forth the necessary effort at the proper time and 
place of learning. This type of evaluation insures 
that each set of performance/learning objectives 
and activities has been thoroughly mastered 
before subsequent tasks are started. 

Each formative evaluation is administered after 
the completion of the appropriate learning 
activity. This type of evaluation helps reinforce 
student's learning and assure each student that his 
present mode of learning and approach are 
adequate and rewarding. 

It should be noted that formative evaluation 
looks at programs, not students (although it uses 
student achievement to do this). Formative 
evaluation aims at program improvement and is 
most meaningful when used on a consistent 
basis. 

Formative evaluation (immediate feedback) 
ihould never be used to record in the teacher's 
book the results of achievement. The purpose is 
not to grade or certify the learner, rather each 
activity is scored to show each student what has 
been learned, and what still needs to be learned. 

It has been demonstrated in research by Block' 
that formative evaluation becomes a powerful 
tool under the guidance of ^ competent teacher in 
insuring increased student learning. Students tend 
to view this formative process as a positive 
influence in helping identifying student learning 
errors, without punitive consequences. 

Once formative evaluation procedures have 
been initiated, summative evaluation (Stage VI) 
can be implemented to validate the entire 
curriculum model. Summative evaluation 
addresses and measures all those goals, objectives, 
activities, and materials that have been 
established and obtained by the school programs. 
By systematically delineating each goal and its 
corresponding objectives, it is possible to quanti^ 
and guarantee the validity of the curricular 
program design as well as providing intervention 
strategies where needed. 

Walberg* identifies nine factors that allow for 
optional effective teaching and learning. These 
are: (1) ability, (2) physical and mental 
development, (3) motivation, (4) instructional 
time, (5) instructional quality, (6) home 
environment, (7) classroom environment, (8) peer 
groups, and (9) use of out-of-school time. 
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Walberg's synthesis of about 3,000 studies suggest 
that these generalizable factors are the chief 
nfiuences on cognitive, affective and behavioral 
learning. Without at least a small amount of each 
of these factors, the student can learn little. 
Squires' in his research shows: 

- That student achievement can be measured 
with validity and reliability in important 
areas. 

- That teachers and schools make a difference 
in how well students succeed on standardized 
tests. 

- That students who succeed on daily 
assignments and tests are more likely to have 
higher achievement on standardized tests. 

- That when teachers teach most of the content 
and skills covered by standardized tests, 
students are likely to have higher 
achievement scores. 

- That curriculum packages, in and of 
themselves, will not result in higher 
achievement for students. 

- That schoolscan produce exceptional student 
achievement, even when students come from 
low socio-economic backgrounds. 

- That the principal exerts a tremendous 
influence towards refming and maintaining a 
school's social system that promotes 
achievement and discipline. 
That changes in school practice happens over 
a number of years. 



' instructional leader, is to insure that teachers have 
a well-designed curricular program, and that 
meaningful teaching is criterion to that design. 




If school principals incorporate the research 
findings of effective variables that impact on 
student achievement, than effective and 
successful schools can result and a viable 
curriculum can continue to be operational. 

The recent research by Bloom '° has 
demonstrated the effects of selected alterable 
variables on student achievement. The 
incorporation of these findings into a viable 
curriculum and instructional program should 
result in greater student achievement gain. 

Anania" found that when students were 
grouped in three different methods of instruction, 
i.e., (1) conventional, (2) mastery learning, and (3) 
tutoring, that the average tutored student 
outperformed 98% of the students in the 
conventional class. The average student under 
mastery learning was one standard deviation 
above the average of the conventional class, or 
above 84% of the students in the conventional 
class. 

This variation of instruction falls logically at 

•Stage 111 of the Curricular Program Design. The 
organization of instructional learning activities 
can incorporate these research findings and can 
insure greater student achievement in all our 
schools. 

O The role of the school principal, as the 
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Introduction 

Curriculua alignaent is a tern used to 
denote the conscious alignaent of three educa- 
tional eleaents: curriculua, instruction, and 
assessaent. In other words, we deteraine pre- 
cisely what it is we intend to teach, we teach 
that specifically, and we test or aeasure spe- 
cifically that which was taught. Good teachers 
and good schools have been doing this for years. 

It was, of course, easier to keep every- 
thing in alignaent when the curriculurn was 
doainated by the textbook, and textbook publica- 
tion tended to be doainated by a few large 
publishing bouses. At the saae tiae, testing 
tended to be doainated by a few aajor test 
publishers, soae of whoa were directly connected 
to the book publishers. As a result, a kind of 
informal, serendipitous state of alignaent was 
often attained--and attained often enough that 
people did not find it necessary to coaplain 
about its absence. This is not to say that 
there were no alignaent probleas. Indeed, at 
the level of higher education, where students 
are aore apt to register coaplaints, individual 
anecdotes about aisalignaent are easy to find. 
Every foraer student can tell about a "favorite" 



Lectures did not follow 
course syllabus - final 
exam didn't fit either 



professor whose lectures did not follow the 
course syllabus and whose final exaa had nothing 
to do with either. To soae degree, this sort of 
aisalignaent has been present at other educa- 
tional levels aswell. 

The kind of inforaal alignaent achieved by 
a textbook-doainated curriculua was satisfactory 
to the extent that the textbook was satisfrcto- 
ry. During the 1960s and 1970s, however, aore 
and aore educational professionals began to feel 
not only that currently used textbooks were 
unsatisfactory but that the whole idea of text- 



books was not adequate. These educators felt 
that a great variety of sources needed to be 
aade available to a student— not just a single 
textbook. At about the saae tiae the new cur- 
riculua dcvelopaent aoveaent began to result in 
a proliferation of new types of curriculua and 
instructional prograas. Siaultaneously, we 
added whole new groups of stodeni types to our 
responsibilities. And there was a great prolif- 
eration of test publishers and available tests 
at this saae tiae. Moreover, everyone was 
encouraged to be individualistic and creative. 
No wonder that probleas of aisalignaent started 
to appear and to be recognized. 



Proliferation of new 
types of Instruction, 
tests, led to problems 
of misalignment 



Curriculua Alignaent and Effective Schools 

The effects of having a carefully aligned 
curriculua, instruction, and testing system have 
not been thoroughly researched. The notion of a 
conscious alignaent is still too new for this to 
have happened. There is a aajor project under- 
way in Los Angeles, through the collaboration of 
SWRI Educational Research and Developaent and 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, but it 
is not yet at the stage where overall impact 
data are available. 

It could easily be argued that it is un- 
necessary to research the iapact of aiignaeni. 
The desirability of having the objectives, the 
instruction, and the testing fit with each other 
seeas apparent. Indeed, no one seeos to be 
arguing for conscious aisalignaent. There are 
those, however, who view conscious alignaent 
efforts as being restrictive and destructive of 
spontaneity. The extent to which contention 
exists should probably deteraine the need for 
research on the iapact of having a carefully 
aligned curriculua. 

Meanwhile, the problem continues to exist, 
and at several levels. There is the plight of 
the individual college student whose professor 
didn't follow the syllak % and whose test fit 
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reputed to be good. SucL probl^i, of ,ood b!t 

Math achievement test, 
popular math program 
9how only 60% match 



noted sore «nd acre frequently. For 

"nt * " " •PP'-o^iMtely 60 per^ 

efeient. in th7 ""^^ "^^^"1 

.til? v,*"' 'lito-ent triangle; there is 

•till the probleu of whether or not the t*Vrh-r! 
• re actually following the progr« 

Soae authorities in education see align.ent 

11 V/* of critical practical i.portance In 

I?..w"rV/ delivered in February iS' .t tJe 

Jh! w Schooling Design^ Conference at 

tJlbur'^'R"*"!' '^'^""^ Educational Labor.tor; 
Wilbur Brookover of Michican Qt.f- it • t^' 
had this to say: "^^iRan State University 

In the absence of specific behavioral 
definitions for principals in efJe«"e 
lll'lrV ^ "ff"^' }'^' hypothes ze tilJ 

aJ that of"'^ • ^^"'ly identified 

as that of an instructional leader and that 
this role include at least three ,ener!i 
types of behavior. First, that the trVucl. 
lrLy^ objectives f?r ea"h 

?H f i*''!^ "d for Mch course are clearly 
Identified and understood by all of [hJ 
staff Second, that the principal's r"e 

Jhft^t the instructional program to see 
that It IS being carried out to .aster the 
objectives identified. And tMrd Ihl 

lltii -dainistration use 

^lllM cf^rT '^'l"-""* the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional progran. 

th.t \\°^^" '">'^'> Dr- Brookover is suggestinfi 
that the principal's aain task is to achi^vf 

:iifr:r"j;"s""^y thV three'' :! 

■cnts of curriculua, instruction, and testine <n 
•li«n.ent throughout the school * " 
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•poL irAi^„^'y'"'^^ ''^ Fr.nci.co, 

>urh n.. »»iiLuiu« .iignaent accounts for 
•ucb of the g.xn. «e .ee in w.tery le.rning. 

•lign^nt .s It .ppiie, to «,tery le.rning. 
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What we tearb often is difficult to define 

S. J^' the 'ob/"V"''y '''' " 
u« iroB the obligation to define. if 

•lignaent is one of the two (2) kev r««,,l 
nents of effective instruction.^ then cS 

ihlt'th'"' " essential to insure 

that the process and .ssessaents .re r«n 
truent. Fuzzy objectives .re . sir" s^Sn 
th.t wstery le.rning is not in pla"f 



Fuzzy objectives are 
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Good inttructional pl«iuiint is dependent 
upon having good instructional infonution. 
Instructional infonwtion includes: (a) a 
clear description of the instruction pro- 
graB or content; and (b) the skills the 
students have acquired or are in the pro- 
cess of acquiring. Capturing good-quality 
instructional information demands special 
attention toward recording a district s or 
school's instructional interests and accom- 
plishments. However, good information is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for 
success. Instructional planning has to be 
put into operational terms at both district 
and state levels. 

At the district level this means putting 
instructional interests in clear operation- 
al terms. General board policies and 
priority statements indicating clearly what 
the district intends with its instructional 
program are essential. There must be 
assurances that the resources (i.e., pro- 
grams) are actually available. Having the 
two basic pieces of information as to *fbat 
the intents are and what programs exist to 
accomplish those intents, it is then possi- 
ble to fine tune the alignment of those two 
elements. It may be necessary to refine 
intents or strengthen programs. Or even to 
develop alte't^ative programs. It will 
frequently be necessary to provide addi- 
tional training for principals and others 
in the" implementation of the programs. The 
careful development and coordination of a 
district-wide testing program is the third 
element. Coordination between schools is 
important, but not as important as between 
the testing and instructional programs. 

At the school level it is important to 
identify student strengths and weaknesses 
imiediately and then to organise resources 
—materials, time, teachers, aides, etc., 
to build on identified student strengths 
and needs as they relate to the instruc- 



Assuaing that alignment is a desirable 
condition, as is argued by Brookover, Cohen, and 
Behr, bow can it be accomplished in a typical 
school system? The nice, neat paradigm of 

identification of objectives, followed by devel- 
opment of instructional programs and selection 
or development of tests is, of course, unrealis- 
tic for implementation in most situations. We 
do not start with a blank slate. Schooling is 
in process, instruction is taking place, objec- 
tives may or may not be documtnted--but teachers 
do have objectives, shared or private. Testing 
J^ograos may be in place, required by the 
county, the state, or local tradition. Each of 
these elements may have had a perfectly reason- 
able origin, but still not be in alignment. 
Seldom is it possible to start from scratch. 
Usually, we must take one or more elements as 
given. This argues for an opportunistic ap- 
proach--change what can be changed, when it can 
be changed, by whatever means feasible—but with 
the important proviso that there be an overall 
plan or vision to guide the separate changes 
into a rational pattern. Movement, however 
piecemeal it may appear to be, should always be 
in the direction of better alignment. 

For example, suppose that a school were 
required by some authority (the district or 
state) or by strong local tradition to use and 
on a certain mathematics test. The 
has the obligation to determine the 
to which it is actually teaching the 
and understandings called for in the 
Suppose, further, that substantial dif- 



School'Wlde Instructional, 
testing programs are 
highly desirable 



tional intents of the school. School-wide 
instructional and testing programs are 
highly desirable-if not school wide, at 
least cross grade, cross department, or at 
least beyond a single classroom. Oner 
again, as at the district level, coordina- 
tion is of critical importance, most impor- 
tantly between the instruction, the testing 
and the school's docuiented objectives. 



report 
school 
extent 
skills 
test. 



Action should be taken 
to change what Is taught 
to better match the test 



ferences were found to exist. Action should t-. 
taken to change what is being taught so that it 
better matches the test. Or the information 
about the differences could be used to argue for 
a change in the testing requirement. An argu- 
ment for a change in the testing requirement 
would probably be a lot stronger if the first 
element of the triangle—objectives—was ac- 
counted for, i.e., documented and sb wn to be 
clearly in alignment with teaching practice. If 
our teaching practice is not demonstrably con- 
gruent with our objectives, or if those objec- 
tives are not documented then it becomes quite 
difficult to argue that any required test is not 
appropriate. 

Another type of situation might obtain. 
Suppose that the objectives had to be taken as 
given, because they were documented and were 
required by the district board or some strong 
local tradition. Actual teaching practice 
should then be analyzed and its match to the 
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objectives deteniaed. Discrepaacies should be 
resolved by chantiat UachiBg practice. If one 
elected to quarrel with the official or tradi- 
tionally accepted objectives, it would be well 
to have actual teachiag practices docuaented, so 
that their reasonableness could be deaonstrated 
as a basis for proposed changes in the cjjec- 
tives. 



DocumMt actual teaching 
practlcas to demonstrate 
reasonableness of changes 



The point is that it is not necessary--and 
is frequently ia^ossible—to change all three 
eleaents of the alignaent triangle (objectives, 
instruction, and testing) at the saae tine. One 
works where one can. If there are given ele- 
aents, we Bust live with then, at least tempor- 
arily, and work on the other eleaents— all the 
while improving the docuaentation of each of the 
three eleaents in case a challenge to the given 
eleaents seeas appropriate. The following are a 
few practical approaches to iaproving aligaaent. 



1. 
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laplications Analysis of Objectives 
This technique calls for spelling out, in 
behavioral teras, the iaplications of the 
goals and objectives. If we really aean 
what we say in the goals or objectives, 
»Aat aust we actually do, and what are the 
likely consequences ? Contradictions and 
gaps in objectives will becoae apparent. 
Is what is iaplied in the goals and objec- 
tives what we really want to do? If so, we 
should be willing to aake the implicit 
explicit. If not, we probably do not have 
a clear undersUnding of agreeaent on what 
we want to do. 

Content Analysis of Tests 
This technique starts at another comer of 
the triangle, the test. A test can be 
analyzed itea-by-itea by asking the ques- 
tion: what does a child have to know or be 
able to do in order to respond correctly to 
this iten? More is involved than just the 
"correct" answer. For exaaple, with a 
multiple choice itea it aeans understanding 
e^ch of the distractor iteas as well as the 
correct response. With a short essay 
response it aay aean knowledge of format, 
punctuation, syntax, and other aatters, as 
well as the content being written about. 
Once the required knowledge or skill is 
identified, two more questions naturally 
follow: first, where and irtien in our 
present school program will a child learn 
this; and second, is this really one of our 
objectives rs explicitly stated in an 
official document? 

Instructional Proeram Analysis 
This third approach begins with the actual- 
ities of the instructional program. Timed 
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taaple observations are made io actual 
classrooa«. The basic question is: what 
is actually bciag taught in this sample 
time period? Ooce this is determined, 
other questions follow: first, where in 
our official goals and objectives is the 
statement which provides a basis for teach- 
ing this particular fact, skill, under- 
standing, attitude, or. whatever was being 
taught? Second, how" will we know it is 
being learned; where is the test item, 
quiz, performance test, etc., which will 
give us assurance that the children are 
actually learning what we arc teaching? 

CurriculuB Prograa Analysis 
This is essentially the saae as Instruc- 
tional Prograa Analysis, but instead of 
analyzing actual saaples of classrooa 
activities, the analysis is of the curricu- 
lum or foraal instructional plan. The saae 
questions are asked. This technique is 
particularly useful when conteaplating the 
adoption of a new curriculuo or instruc- 
tional prograa. Many of the published 
packaged curricular prograas do an excel- 
lent job of aligning the three eleaents of 
objectives, instructional activities, and 
the aethod of assessaent. It is precisely 
this alignaent that aakes then effective. 
A purchased, packaged curriculum aay be 
internally consistent and aligned, but it 
should also be checked against district or 
school stateaents of goals and objectives 
and tests. Adjustments aay have to be 
aade. In soae cases, other school or 
district level tests may be made redundant 
(or even contradicted) by the built-in 
evaluation scheme in a packaged curriculum. 

Goal and Objective Formulation 
Although their numbers are rapidly decreas- 
ing, soae schools and districts do not have 
written goals and objectives. If this is 
the case, one aight start froa scratch, so 
to speak. Projects to write goals and 
objectives have been quite popular during 
the past several years. However, in some 
cases the activities never proceeded beyond 
writing the goals and objectives. For any 
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Some projects never got 
beyond goals, objectives 

impact to occur it is necessary to take the 
additional step^ suggested in one or aore 
of the four approaches listed above. Goals 
and objectives need to be subjected to 
iaplications analysis, even when freshly 
written. Goals and objectives need to be 
transformed into educational activities 
which will actually take place in the 
classroom, plans must be made and docuaent- 
ed, and implementation must be actually 
observed. Testing questions must be set- 
tled »nd plans actuated. In short, the 
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•ligaMnt qucstioM Bust be addressed fr^i 
the wry beginnins. "d thej oust be f^t 
before all those conceraed—tbe school 
board, and adainistration, the teachine 
staff, support personnel, parents, and Ue 
students theaselves. 



n. 



This paper contends that the alifnaent of 
the three elewnts of (1) objectives, (2) actual 
teaching, and (3) the Mans and content of 
testing are essentia! to effective schooling. 
Research on this topic was sought but not found 
in significant aaounts. The logical argunents 
of three authorities, Drs. Brookover, Cohen, and 
Behr, were presented in support of the idea of 
align^nt. Five techniques for approaching the 
aligiaent problea were suggested. The first 
four of these suggested techniques recognize the 
co^lexities of the school context and the 
probable necessity of dealing with soae of the 
ele«!nts of alignaent as givens. The approaches 
suggested are in recognition of the fact that 
situations will vary greatly from schaol to 



school, but that it is usually possible to 

-•<'«'7»*i^»> J.n be used to 
enter and aodify an existing systea. The fifth 
spprcach, that of starting froa "scratch" with 
the writing of goals and objectives was present- 
that even a tabula ra sa situa- 
tion will not autoMtically lead to aHgnaent 
The elements of objectives, iastructioS , „d 
testing Bust be constantly addressed and adjust- 
ed-fine tuned, as it were. Finally, it i, 

«S"/„'.7 ^ curriculSJ 
and instructional prograu of a school or dis- 
trict need not, indeed cannot, be subjected to 
«n alignaent effort si.ultaneously. The progra! 

.J^viLrtK'"** "'^ *i2^*ted in parts and pif ces 
provided there is an overall schesie to keep the 
parts in order and in perspective. 

(l)See also Kathleen Cotton and William G 

MnHrJ- UtniDt . Northwest Regional 

EducationiTTiSSratory, sIrs Management Infonaa- 

^"2; December, 1982, Vol. 11, No 4. 

C2)The other is p ratio (perserverance) or 

tiae-OD-task. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR JIGSAW ACTIVITY 



'Im© Required 60 minutes 



Materials 



Articles or other reading assignments 



Procedures 

1 . Describe Jigsaw activity: 

Participants will divide into "home" groups of five. Within these groups, one 
member will read each of an assigned article. 

All participants reading the same article will meet as "expert" groups to 
discuss that article and agree on a report to be made to each "home" group. 

Participants will meet in "home" groups and each will report back on 
assigned section. 

"Home" groups will discuss all articles and decide on two or three major 
implications of the research that can be reported to the full group. 

Full group will reconvene for reports from all "home" groups. 

2. Designate the approximate number of five-membe, "home" groups and make 
reading assignments. 

Using cards or slips of paper, hand each participant group a reading 
assignment. Cards should be marked with a number and letter assignment. 
Ar there are five articles, mark cards in groups of five to correspond to the 
number of participants. Extra participants should be assigned to groups. 

Cards should be designated as follows: 

Group 1: 1-A, 1-B, 1-C, 1-D, 1-E 

Group 2: 2-A, 2-B, 2-C. 2-D, 2-E 
Continue until sufficient cards have been made to include all participants. 

3. Hand out copies of the articles. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
Handout 12. 2 



5. 
6. 



7. 




8. 
9. 



Announce reading assignments: all participants with the assigned letter will 
individually read the following articles: 

A Kimpston 

B Martin 

C Neidemeyer 

D Sapone 

E Savard 

Have participants complete readings assignments. (15 minutes) 

Convene "letter assignment" participants in "expert" groups. (1-A, 2-A, 3-A, etc., 
meet together; 1 -B, 2-B, 3-B, etc., meet together; and so on). Groups are to 
discuss the reading and reach consensus on what they will report to "home" 
groups regarding the articles. (20 minutes) 

Ask participants with same articles to raise their hands to identify "letter fellows. 
Call out each article to help participants locate one another. 

Convene "home" groups. Each group member will report on the article read 
(approximately three minutes each) and group members will discuss research 
findings to reach consensus on two or three implications they will report to the full 
group. (15 minutes) 

(Total activity time: 50 minutes) 

Reconvene full group and hear reports from each group on highlights. (10 
minutes) 

Answer any questions, dose the activity. 
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KEY AREAS OF PRINCIPAL INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 



Clear vision 
Improving curriculum 
Improving instruction 
Monitor school performance 
Positive school culture and climate 
Resources for improvements 
Handles routines efficiently 
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Curriculum Implementation-I 
HarxJout 13. 2 

KEY AREAS OF PRINCIPAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Establishes and maintains curriculum related to goals and priorities: 

• Allocate time according to priorities 

• Establish clear instructional objectives with staff 

• Coordinates goals and objectives among teachers to increase impact 

• Plans with teachers to accomplishf all objectives 

• Monitors content/objectives covered/learned and works with teachers if 
progress is slower than expected 

• Works with teachers on using the right resources and strategies to achieve 
objectives 

Knows quality instructional practice and actively works with staff to improve their 
instructional skills: 

Actively involved in placing students and teachers for maximum instructional 
effectiveness 

Checks on quality use of class time-time on task 
Spends a good deal of time observing teachers and providing detailed 
feedback to help them improve instructional skill 
Protects instructional time 
Visible in halls and classrooms 

Monitors school performance: 

• Collects and uses a wide range of data 

• Uses data to establish priorities for improvement 

Provides feedback to individual teachers and staff about school performance 

• Works with staff to solve problems related to weak performance in priority 
areas 

• Sets up systems for evaluating programs and staff 
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Activity 5: Action Planning 

Goai: To develop a plan for working with staff to implement a new or revised 
curriculum. 

Time: 30 minutes 

Materiais: Transparency 17: "Curriculum Cycle" 

Transparency 18: "Curriculum Elements" 

Transparency 19: "Curriculum Cycle Form" 

Transparency 20: "Curriculum Implementation and Improvement" 

Handout 14: "Curriculum Cycle Form" 

Handout 15: "Participants for Curriculum Decision Making" 

Handout 16: "Curriculum Implementation and Improvement" 

Instructions: 



1. 



5. 



Using Transparency 17, Curriculum Cycle, and Transparency 
18, Curriculum Elements, quickly summarize the parts of the 
cycle and the critical elements that building administrators must 
plan for. 

Before doing this activity, indicate that in small districts all or most 
of the activities happen at the building level. Refer to Handout 
14, Curriculum Cycle Form, and Transparency 19» Curriculum 
Cycle Form, and ask participants to list two activities in each 
category that will, or should, take place at the building or district 
level and that will involve staff. Write a couple of examples on 
transparency, e.g. under Evaluation, and District Responsibilities 
write "create curriculum aligned tests, administer districtwide." 

Refer to Handout 15, Participants for Curriculum Decision 
Making, to see who the participants may be in each activity. As 
you write the activity on Handout 14, indicate who from your 
district might bo involved in a leadership role. 

Have participants share one activity each until they've exhausted 
them for each step in the cycle. 

Use Transparency 20, Curriculum Implementation and 
Improvement, and Handout 16, Curriculum Implementation 
and Improvement, to indicate that these are the questions 
particpants will need to address as they begin to work with the 
staff in improving curriuclum implementation. 
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CURRICULUM CYCLE 



RESEARCH 
& 

DEVELOPMENT 




EVALUATION IMPLEMENTATION 




MONITORING 



9/ 



Curriculum !mplementation-l 
Transparency 18 



CURRICULUM ELEMENTS 

• Objectives 

• Resources 

• Activities 

• Assessments 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
Transparency 19 



CURRICULUM CYCLE FORM 



Research 
and 

Development 



District Responsibilities 



School Responsibilities 



Implerr.entation 



Monitoring 



Evaluation 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
Transparency 20 



CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT 

IMPLEMENTATION 

• What objectives must/should we teach? 

• How well are we teaching them? 

• How well do strategies match the objectives? 

• What resources are v/e using? 

• What activities are we using? 

• How well does the evaluation match the 
objectives? 

IMPROVEMENT 

• How well are students mastering objectives? 

• Which objectives should be improved? 



4b 
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Handout 14 



District Responsibilities 



School Responsibilities 



Research and 
Development 



Implementation 



• 



Monitoring 



Evaluation 
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PARTICIPANTS FOR 
CURRICULUM DECSSION MAKING 

Principal alone 
Curriculum leader alone 

Principal is primary; curriculum leader is secondary 
Curriculum leader is primary; principal is secondary 
Other is primary 
N.A. 

Not sure 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
HarxJout 16 



CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION AND IMPROVEMENT 

Implementation 

What objectives must/should we teacfi? 

How well are we teacfiing tfiem? 

How well do strategies match the objectives? 

What resources are we using? 

What activities are we using? 

How well does the evaluation matc'i the objectives? 
Improvement 

How well are students mastering objectives? 

Which objectives should be improved? 
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Activity 6: 



Application Opportunities 



Goal: 



To discuss applications 



Time: 



30 minutes 



Materials: Handout 17: "Application Opportunities" 
Handout 18: "Action Planning Form" 
Handout 19: "Workshop Evaluation Form" 

Instructions: 

1 . Review Handout 17, Application Opportunities and answer any 
questions. 

2. Allow about 1 5 minutes for participants to use Handout 18, 
Action Planning Form, to plan their in-school application. Have 
a few participants report on what their next step will be. 

3. Have participants fill out and return Handout 19, Workshop 
Evaluation Form. 



• 



• 
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Curriculum lmplementation-1 
Handout 17 



APPLICATION OPPORTUNITIES 



Do a jigsaw activity with your staff with research articles about curriculum 
development or a specific area of the curriculum which is to be implemented. 

Review district documents about the curriculum development cycle. Fill out 
Curriculum Development Cycle form with your staff members. 

Examine with your staff how they feel about the success of the most recent 
curriculum implementation process. Compare with a program that was implemented 
five years ago. What is the level of implementation of each. Identify factors leading 
to a successful implementation. 

Read the article "Why Innovatious Program are Discontinued," by Ralph Parish and 
Richard Arends from Educational Leadership, January 1983. 

Determine with your staff an area tc pursue in the curriculum alignment process and 
locate all current curriculum material related to this area, i.e., guides, texts, tests, 
descriptions of instructional strategies. Bring the curriculum guide or textbook 
scope and sequence to Workshop 2. 
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Curriculum lmpIementation-1 
Handout 19 

Workshop Evaluation Form 

Answer the items according to your own opinions about the work session. There are no 
right answers. Circle the number on the scale that corresponds to your opinion. 



1 . Goals of the workshop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Unclear; diverse) (Clear; shared by all.) 



2. Your feelings during the workshop: 



Poor: 

1 2 3 

(I was unable to express my 
feelings; my feelings were 
ignored; my feelings were 
criticized.} 



Good: 
5 

(I freely expressed my feelings; I 
felt understood; I felt support 
from the participants.) 



Organization of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(It was chaotic; very poorly 
done; I felt manipulated.) 



Good: 
5 

(It was very well organized; it was 
flexible enough that we were 
able to influence it; all went 
smoothly.) 



Attitude about the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Boring; it was a waste of time; I 
don't like the way it was 
presented; disliked it.) 



Good: 
5 

(Interesting; was helpful; liked it) 



Content of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Uninstructional; did not learn 
much; not informative; too much 
process, not enough content.) 



Good: 
5 

(Learned a tot; was informative; 
I'll be able to use the content 
appropriate to our needs.) 



IQ2 



Curriculum implementation-1 
Handout 19,2 



dp 6. Productivity of the workshop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Didnt accomplish goals: no (Got a lot done; met goals; very 

useful ideas emerged; it got us fruitful; sometfjing will come of 

mwiiere.) this sessbn.) 



7. Leadership of the worl<shop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Not good at all; poo. .) (Very competent.) 



8. Relevance of the worl<shop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Does not apply at all to (Content is very useful to my 

my project work.) work.) 



9. What was the most important aspect of the worl<shop? 



1 0. What was the least important aspect of the woricshop? 



11. Comments: 
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WHy Innovative Programs 
Are 





Programs chosen for 
tlie riglit *tecliiiicaJ" 
criteria must also fit 
the cultural criteria of 
teachers. 



Ralph Parish and 

RjCKARD ARENDS 



er|c" 



Ralph Parith it Auittant ProftsKT, Educa- 
tiunal Adminutration, VnivtnttyofMit$ou- 
ri. Kantas City; and Richard Amds it At$o- 
eiait Pmfator. Curriculum and Inttntctton, 
Vnivtnity of Ongon, Eugent 



• A principal of a mall rural 
tchool who had led a two-year plan- 
ning and adoption process for intro- 
ducing a corrective reading program 
into his school "sort of found out" 
that the program was not being used 
as he talked to teachers in the hall 
one day. 

• Title 1 teachers in a large urban 
school sat silently through three days 
of training on how to use a special 
program for high-risk kindei^arten 
and first-grade students, even though 
they knew that the special room re- 
quired for the program was not avail- 
able. 

'We preferred the activities in 
OUT traditional program," repon 
teache^' who discontinued a new- 
physical education program adopted 
by the superintendent and board of 
education upon the advice of a local 
doctor who also chaired the district's 
curriculum advisory committee. 

Over the past two decades, con- 
cerned people in local schools 
have expended considerable en- 
ergy and resources aimed at making 
schools better. Some changes in prac- 
tice have occurred but not near'v as 
often or with the scope that was inteiid- 
cd. According to Mann (1978), innova- 
tioru or revisions in programs have had 
orUy about a 20 percent success rate in 
education. Other studies have conclud- 
ed that successful implementation is 
much more complex and difficult than 
one might expect (Lortie. 1975; Miles, 
1979; Sarason, 1971; and Fullan and 
Pomfret, 1977). We can leam from our 
efforts, however, if we view our failures 
not as resulting from stubborn resistance 
or bad intentions but instead as in- 
grained in the complex relationships 
found in schools. 
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Study of Midwest Sdtook 
Lack of success in implementing pro- 
grams may be related to a . lack of under- 
standirig of how schools work as social 
systems, how political processes influ- 
ence change efforts, and the many di- 
lemmas facing those who attempt to 
facilitate school improvement. We have 
identified features of the formal and 
informal structures of schools tfiat can 
help explain the discontinuation of 
school improvement programs. Our in- 
formation comes from interviews with 
teachers, administrators, and change 
agents in five midwestcm school dis- 
tricts that adopted innovative programs 
and discontinued their use. Each dis- 
trict we studied had been assisted with 
.adoption and implementation efforts 
^ 'state Title IV-C Adoption Grants'and 
members of the National Diffusion Net- 
work (NDN), a federally-sponsored 
group created in 1'574 to disseminate 
exemplary programs to local schools. 

AdministratOTS and Politics. Kogan 
(1978) and House 0974) speculate that 
the implementation of an innovation in 
schools can only be understood as a 
political dynamic between the school 
and its many interested constituent 
groups. Scott, Meyer, and IDcal (1980) 
go even further and suggest that it is 
more important for a school's survival to 
please its constituents than to find better 
ways to improve its technical core, such 
as perfecting better methods for tcachirig 
children. 

Each of the schools in our study had 
adopted innovative programs (externally 
developed) because of political pres- 
sures — in one instance from a local, 
influential doctor on a cuniculum ad- 
visory committee; in another from a 
group of parents; and in still another 
JAom several dissatisfied teachers. At ev- 
W0y site, a superintendent or building 
principal had assumed early advocacy 
and leadership in response to constitu- 
ency demands. Administrators playiKl a 



key, and in some instances the major, 
role in selecting and adopting progranu 
ofcred by NDN and in coordinating 
efforts to provide braining and assistance 
to staff who were expected to implement 
the progranas. 

Change Agmts as Ttchnicians. The 
assistance provided to the schoob by the 
NDN facilitators and developers was 
almost exclusively technical in nature. 
That is, exchanges (1) were with mem- 
bers of the formal decision-making 
structure and followed the prescribed 
NDN adoption process, (2) were respon- 
sive to desires of local administrators, 
and (3) provided information about how 
to "inake an adcption" and receive 
training as contrasted to assisting with 
the social consequences of using the 
new program. 

Training was also technical in nature 
and short-term. It provided teachers 
with specific skills needed for teaching 
the innovative program and focused on 
learning the program's language and 
world views. Little effort was made to 
deal with the local issues or special 
circumstances that called for adapta- 
tions, which were later discovered to be 
crucial to implementation. 



''Anthropologists 
have argued for 
many years ti^e 
need for cultural 
adaptations if 
innovations are 
to he used/' 



Ttachen and Autonomy Norrw. It is 
wcH known that norms exist in schools 
that promote teacher autonomy and in- 
dividualism. This means that most 
teachers cope with everyday teaching 
tasb and those associated with change 
efforts individually, that they are prone 
not to interfere with the work of col- 
leagues, and that for the most part they 
guard carefully their right to teach in 
ways they think best. 

Teachers we interviewed were v/illing 
to consider new programs, particularly if 
requested to do so by administrators. 
They viewed attending awareness con- 
fnrnces, inservice, and training events 
as part of their professional duty. How- 
ever, when it came to implementation 
and use of a new program, we found 
uiuversal agreement among teachers 
that the prc^m had to fit their way of 
teaching. Teachers believed they had 
the right to determine, on their own, 
what would happen in their classroonu 
with their children. 

Teacher autonomy not only influ- 
enced aspects of die programs that 
would be used, it also decided their 
ultimate fate. At all five sites in our 
study, the decision to dbcontinue was 
made by teachers outside the formal 
decision-making structure of the school. 
.^dministTator5 were informed later of 
that decbion. In every instance, admin- 
istrators who were the key decision mak- 
ers in adoptions accepted the nonimple- 
ntentation decisions of their teachers. 
The change agents (developers and fa- 
cilitators) left everything up to those at 
dte local level. 

The In/brma/ Covenant. We use the 
concept of "informal covenant" to help 
explain what happened to these innova- 
tive prograrru. The informal covenant is 
an informal agreement created to deal 
with instances when external solutions 
are used to solve problems of local 
schools. The informal covenant is char- 
acterized bv three criucal features: 
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1. The principal (a) speab for the 
school concerning needs and is entitled 
to negotiate writh outsiders and make 
adoption decisioru for the school; and 
(b) is entitled to select materials and 
arrange for irtservice he or she believes 
appropriate. 

2. Teachers (a) wll support adminis- 
trative d?!ci$ions made by the principal 
or r»thets atKJ attend inservice events if 
reqt :;ted; (b) will maintain final au- 
thority about if and how a new program 
will be used in their classroorru; and (c) 
expect principab to support program 
decisions they make and not to interfere 
with irutructioiuil decisions. 

3. The covenant itself remairu infor- 
mal, is adhered to, and allows principals 
and teachers to nnaintain important con- 
trol over day-to-day operatiotu without 
con^onting authority. It allows outsid- 
ers to penetrate the system at the formal 
level during the adoption stages of an 
innovation but not at the more impor- 
tant informal level where critical imple- 
mentation decisions are made. 

For example, at the beginning of the 
school year, teachers at one site were 
informed that their principal had volun- 
teered "their school" to field-test a new 
physical education program. Teachen 
were provided technical training for a 
program that was somewhat different 
from their traditiorul approach. They 
were given detailed teachers' manuals, a 
physical education specialist with whom 
to team, and extensive new equipment 
and rrwterials. However, within two 
months, the "lounge talk" was all nep- 
tive. Tlie few teachers who were com- 
fortable with the r>ew approach did not 
want to risk the displeasure of their 
fellow workers by saying good things 
about the program. Subsequently, even 
though the program had some strong 
community support, it was discontinued 
by teachers who decided to develop their 
own progranu, which interestingly in- 
cluded a considerable portion of the 
new program. And administrators in the 
district supported die teachers' actioru. 

Implementation Lenons 

The experiences of the people in our 

study, along with research and practice 

by others, point the way to guidelines 

for planning and disseminating new 

programs: 
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Vndntandmg the Cuitun of At 
School. Anthropologists have argued for 
many years the need for cultural adapta- 
tions if innovations are to be used. 
Spicer (1952) records a classic case, 
illustrating the importance of informal 
cultural norms in implementing neu- 
technologies. A group of southwestern 
Spanish-American farmers had been in- 
troduced to a new hvbrid corn that ^'2S 
more weather- and bug-resistant as well 
as three times as productive as their 
traditional "red" com. By the end of the 
second year, over 60 percent of the 
farmers were using the new com with 
greater success than expected. However, 
by the end of the third year, only four 
farmers were still using the innovation. 
The hybrid com did not look like, taste 
like, or make tortillas like the old com. 
and the farmers believed it was not 
worth the complaints of wives and chil- 
dren. 

For effective implementation to oc- 
cur, it is essential for those in schools, 
such as principals and teachers, and 
those from outside, developen and 
change agenb, to understand the cul- 
tures of ^e groups involved and plan 
their implementation efforts according- 
ly. It is important for change agents to 
understand the natural way things are 
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done inside schools and for school per- 
sonnel to understand the technical, 
mor: research-oriented approach to 
teaching and curricula that character- 
izes mojt ND*} and RD&D programs. 
Some examples from the schools in our 
study illustrate this point. 

The principal and some of his teach- 
ers in a large urban school district decid- 
ed to do something special for a group of 
disadvantaged students having trouble 
in kindergarten and first grade. The\' 
adopted an NDN program designed for 
high-risk students that required setting 
up several learning centers in a special 
room, having no more than 1 5 students 
in the class, and maintaining a complex 
record and communication system. The 
teachen received training and quickly 
understood the skills needed to use the 
new procedures and materials. Howev- 
er, the program was discontinued after 
the first year because of possible racial 
antagonism (a situation that was never 
discussed), the loss of the only space in 
the building that was suitable for the 
program, and the active campaign of an 
influential teacher who disagreed with 
the philosophy and methods of the new 
program. 

Intervention strategies exist that 
would allow all of these cultural and 
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syrtems issues to be addressed tnd re- 
solved. They couW have been empioycd 
by those within the system who worked 
toward implementation of the new pro- 
gram or by the outside change agents. 

Extend Time for Training Teachem^ 
The tnintng conducteil atHfa^ five 
schools in ou: studi: warbricf^^'S^iHe-tQ: 
five da)»--^Jihiit«f tajpedlieskills 
tea Jeat would aeed-tp implement the 
nevri^^jrbfbms iwjbeir cnssroonu. In 
only one insta^iriw follow-up train- 
ing requested or provided, and specific 
schocl problems that could later hamper 
implementation tverc universally ig- 
nored. 

For instance, a small rural district 
wanted to improve reading in its junior 
high content classes. The district adopt- 
ed a diagnostic/prescriptive reading pro- 
gram that required a special r< ^ding 
teachev to work with 10 to 15 students 
who were released from their regular 
classes several times a week. Four sec- 
ondary content area teachers were 
trained over a grueling five-day period, 
"^ut none mentio ed the fact that the 
. ogram could not be used because 
funds did not exist to provide the needed 
space or a special reading teacher. Ma- 
terials were purchased for the new pro- 
gram with an adoption grant. During 
training, the teachers never mentioned 
the local situation, and the trainers nev- 
er inquired why regular subject matter 
teachers were taking training designed 
for special reading teachers. 

Fullan and Park (1981) have written 
that "implementation will occur to the 
extent that each and every teacher has 
the opportunit>' to work out the mean- 
ing of the implementation in practice" 
(p. 27) and when they have had the 
opportunity to change their behaviors, 
skills, and beliefc. From everything we 
know about changing human behavior 
and adult learning, it is unlikely that 
teachers will work out "new" meaning 
and change their behaviors and belief 
over a short period of time. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, for most new 
programs, extended training spread over 
^~\e is a prerequisite for change and 
t on-site cultural adaptation assist- 
icc is required to solve the specific 
problems tlut occur during implemen- 
tation. 
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Develop a Two-LeverSehoeTSHi Im- 
plementation PlatttSa£hon3H'Mmd6t^ 
and res::arch sugpsHhat the ptiqctpal is 
critical tOk.tiicccssfut iaplcTrientation. 
YetrjN'ttwfouad thaUaMibugh principals 
wectHkal in tW adoption phase, they 
'were..t»# cntical to implementation— 
teacfnirs' were. Teachers implemented 
or discontinued innovation without the 
principal's involvement and held to the 
view that a principal did not have the 
right to impose specifics of a new pro- 
gram on them. 

This has led us to two conclusions: (1) 
Principals control access and adoptions; 
therefore, strategies tor adoption and 
training must include interaction with 
the formal system. (2) Teachers control 
implementation; strategies must be used 
that involve and include the informal 
nctworb and "ways of doing things" 
that exist in each school. Any imple- 
mentation plan must be developed with 
heavy collaborative input and involve- 
ment of teachers and principals prior to 
training. 

Expect, Encourage, and Atsist with 
Adaptations. Even though the programs 
we studied were discontinued, many 
aspects of these programs were used 
during early implementation stages. In 
each instance, however, the materials, 
procedures, and techniques were adapt- 
ed from the origirwl design of the pro- 
gram's creator. This phenomena is not 
unique to schools or programs in our 
study. Whether it is a ne%^' home, ne%^" 
technology in automobiles, or technolo- 
gy relating to work, we want tiic things 
around us to fit our individual views and 
the context within which we live. 

Those who plan charogc efforts within 
schools and those who provide assist- 
ance ftom the outside have much to 
leam about how to maintain the essen- 
tial ingredienb of an innovation while 
allowing it to be molded to fit local 
situations and preferences. We suspect 
it will require regular and extended 
interaction bctwc developers and us- 
ers and a willingness by all parties to 
enter into further development of an 
innovation already judged effective. We 
also suspe^: it means creating some new 
roles as curriculum, inservice, and staff 
development functions are redefined. 



We can provide no easy steps for those 
who work in Khools or for those who 
assist from the outside. Our suggestions 
are interxkd to indicate new ways of 
viewing schook in order to leam about 
die "territory." Once the territory of a 
particular school is known, collabora- 
tive plans for implementing new pro- 
grairu can be made that utilize the 
strength of the teachers' culture as well 
as the cultures of administrators and 
developers. We need to question some 
traditional assumptions about accom- 
plishing change by finding a fit between 
research and user needs. We need to 
examine strategies that are more in tune 
with cultural change than technological 
change. And we need to make our 
change efforts at the same time more 
rigorous and flexible and allow our 
plans, in the words of Lars Lerup 
(1977), to remain with a "touch of the 
unfinished. "□ 
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CURRICULUNN 
IN IRE 
YEN^ 
2000: 
TENSIONS 
/4ND 
POSSIBILITIES 



by Michael W. Apple 

The next two decades will be a time of increasing 
conflict in the curriculum, predicts Mr. Apple. Solu- 
tions to many of the problems that are now tal<ing 
shape will require coordinated efforts between 
educators and the larger society. 



Predictions of the future, even in the 
best of times, are hazardous. So 
many unforeseen variables and unexpect- 
ed circumstances can influence outcomes. 
If this is so in the best of times, it will be 




MICHAEL fy. APPLE Is professor of cur- 
riculum and instruction and educational policy 
studies at the University of Wisconsin. 
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relationship between curriculum and society. 
Among his books are Ideology and Curriculum 
(1979) and Eduction and Power (1982). He 
thanks Shigeru Asanuma, Esteban De La 
Torre, David Hursh, Ki Seok Kim. Dan Liston, 
Yolanda Rojas, and Leslie Rothaus for their 
important contributions to this article. 



even more th; case in the next few dec- 
ades, for these are certainly not the best of 
times. Thus all of my claims in this article 
should be preceded by a single word: if. 

Much of what I am predicting about 
U.S. education in general and the cur- 
riculum in particular depends on political 
and economic factors. For example, I am 
not very optimistic about the future for 
urban school districts. I see the cur- 
riculum in urban schools becoming more 
dated and less flexible in the next 10 to 20 
years. I arrive at this prediction from a 
sense — backed by a decent amount of 
evidence — that our economy wilJ con- 
tinue to sputter, if not to stall, in the 
foreseeable future, thereby creating a 
serious dilemma for the hard-working 
teachers and administrators in numerous 
school districts across the U.S.' However, 
there are also hopeful signs, especially in 
attempts — even in the face of serious 
financial difficulties — to keep necessary 
progr-.ms alive and to make curricular 
content more representative and honestly 
reflective of a significant portion of the 
U.S. population. 

Basically, though, I see the next two 
decades as a time of increasing conflict in 
curriculum. School programs will reflect 
the splintering of common interests and 
the polarization of the larger society. 
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trends largely caused by pressures and 
conflicts over which the schools have little 
control. A significant amount of the 
blame will also lie in curricular decisions 
made as long ago as the early Sixties or as 
recently as today. 

Before going further, I must review 
some important social and economic 
facts. It is unfortunate but true that 80% 
of the benefits of current social policies go 
to the top 20^'» of the population. More- 
over, the gap between the haves and the 
have-nots is widening, due in part to the 
severe economic problems that the U.S. is 
now experiencing.' To their credit, most 
Americans feel uncomfortable about this 
situation. But this general discomfort will 
not prevent many interest groups from 
arguing that it is not "our" responsibility 
to alter economic disparities. Nor will it 
prevent economic inequities from creating 
serious tensions in U.S. education. If any- 
thing, the state of the economy and con- 
tradictory attitudes toward it will exacer- 
bate the problems that educators now 
face. In the next two decades, the cur- 
riculum will reflect many of these tensions 
i' !he larger society. This should not sur- 
pri!,- us. Only rarely has curricular con- 
tent not reflected what is happening out- 
side the school.' 

1 will focus here on three interrelated 
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l^efinlng the basics 
will prove to be one of 
tl^e most difficult issues 
that the schools will 
face, because schools will 
serve as arenas in which 
various groups will do 
battle for their 
differing values. 



areas: the content of the curriculum, its 
form (or how it is organized), and the 
process of decision making that shapes it. 
Only by considering all three factors can 
we understand the forces, building today, 
that will set limits on and create possi- 
bilities for the curriculum in the year 
2000. 

^H^V ne major issue that is brewing now 
and will continue to grow is the 
debate about "basics." This is not a sim- 
ple problem. There are many competing 
conceptions of what everyone should be 
taught, of what knowledge will be the 
most valuable to students and to the socie- 
ty. The current controversy over bilingual 
programs in elementary schools and con- 
temporary proposals to "upgrade" con- 
tent and to reduce electtves in the secon- 
dary schools are cases in point. Defining 
the basics will prove to be one of the most 
difficult issues that the schools will face, 
because schools will serve as arenas in 
which various groups will do battle for 
their differing conceptions of what the 
society should value. 

It is clear, for instance, that the con- 
tent of the curriculum has become a major 
political issue. The activism of conserva- 
tive and extremist groups has increased 
measurably. This activism will continue to 
rrow, feeding on past successes that result 
i>i increased funding. Mel and Norma 
Gabler of Longviev, Texas, are prime ex- 
amples; they speak for a larger movement 
that spends considerable time denouncing 
^Kxtbooks that are "unpatriotic," that re- 
^^At "absolute values" and "free enter- 
^^rise," that emphasize too strongly the 
contributions of minority groups, and so 
on. Armed with the notion that God is on 
their side, they are likely to scrutinize an 
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ever-broader swath of curricular content, 
intent on purging it of any taint of "un- 
Americanism" and "secular humanism." 
The increase in book banning and the evo- 
lution/creation controversy document the 
growing willingness of such groups to 
enter into debates over what should be 
taught in the schools. Thus educators will 
have to give more attention to justifying 
why they teach what they do. And this 
task will be increasingly difficult, because 
teacher-training institutions are moving 
toward greater stress on how to teach, not 
on providing justifications for and skills 
in arguing about why educators teach par- 
ticular information, skills, and attitudes. 
Unless this trend is reversed, teachers and 
administrators will be hard pressed to de- 
fend curricular decisions against well- 
organized and well-funded attacks. 

Tension between business and organ- 
ized labor will also manifest itself in con- 
flict over curricular content. On the one 
hand, we are currently witnessing the 
emergence of industry as a powerful pres- 
sure group that seeks to influence edu- 
cation. Businesses across the U.S. have 
established departments whose goals are 
to distribute curricular materials to 
schools, to convince textbook publishers 
to tout the benefits of free enterprise, to 
lobby state legislators, and to provide 
summer internships for teachers that will 
help them develop a more positive per- 
spective on business. I see no sign that this 
type of pressure will abate.* On the other 
hand, labor unions have begun to stress 
the importance of labor education. A 
movement is growing to teach labor 
history and to encourage students to ex- 
amine critically the problems of the U.S. 
economy and the imbalance in economic 
planning. These confiicting goals — to 
teach content that will produce citizens 
who will meet the needs of industry and 
simultaneously to examine critically in- 
dustrial models and power and the puta- 
tive lack of concern of big business with 
the needs of workers — will create a good 
deal of friction over what should be 
taught. 

This friction will be heightened by the 
growing cooperation between state de- 
partments of education and the business 
community. In times of economic dif- 
ficulty, when tax revenues are lower and 
jobs are hard to find, it is not unusual for 
school programs to become more closely 
aligned to the needs of business. We can 
expect to see more emphasis on teaching 
job-related skills and on disciplining stu- 
dents according to the norms that guide 
the workplace. This shift will br difficult 
to accomplish, because Jhe U.S. job mar- 
ket is clearly changing. New skills rapidly 
become obsolete, and new jobs are not be- 
ing created quickly enough.' Further- 
more, many individuals will object to this 
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closer relationship between the schools 
and industry, arguing that business 
generally has its own profits, not the com- 
mon good, at heart. Thus one more con- 
flict over curriculum will arise. 

These two "political" issues — de- 
fining the basics and determining 
the proper relationship of the school to 
business and to labor — will not be the 
only ones to surface. The basics will also 
be expanded to include academic areas 
that now seem to receive less attentio 
than they dese.-ve. Clearly, there will be 
attempts, largely positive, to strengthen 
the teaching of mathematics and science. 
Several states are already preparing to 
mandate more science and mathematics 
courses for high school graduation and 
the retraining of teachers at state expense, 
in an effort to reverse the current shortage 
of qualified math and science teachers. 
This increased emphasis on mathematics 
and science will be accompanied by a 
greater focus on computers in all areas of 
the curriculum, but especially in math and 
science. We must be exceptionally cau- 
tious and avoid jumping on yet another 
technological bandwagon. There is no 
quick fix for the difficult problems we 
face. Without higher salaries and greater 
prestige to attract and keep well-trained 
teachers in these curricular areas, the 
prospects for success are mixed. 

An unfortunate trend will accompany 
this increased emphasis on mathematics, 
science, and technology: increased dif- 
ferentiation of the curriculum. Schools 
will try to identify "gifted" students 
much eariier. We will see a return to 
tracking systems and more ability group- 
ing than is currently in evidence. When 
large amounts of financial, material, and 
human resources are available, such dif- 
ferentiation may make it easier for teach- 
ers and support personnel to meet indi- 
vidual needs by working intensively with 
students, taking each to the limit of his or 
her capabilities. But in a time of fiscal 
crisis, such resources will not be readily 
available; in such a time, the reinsthution 
of differentiated curricula and tracking 
systems will often have the opposite ef- 
fect: to ratify the low socioeconomic posi- 
tion of many children.' 

The fiscal crisis will have other pro- 
found effects. Since less money will mean 
fewer teachers and support services, we 
will see an accompanying steady decline in 
curricular alternatives as well. There will 
simply be fewer programs and options. 

Moreover, fiscal constraints will hinder 
the replacement of existing instructional 
materials (which provide the foundation 
for neariy all curricula); the average i«ge of 
textbooks used in the schools will increase 
and perhaps even double. This trend will 



be most evident in large urban areas, be- 
cause they will suffer disproportionate de- 
clines in tax revenues and in state and 
federal support. As a result, the gap in the 
quality of curricuiar offerings and instruc- 
tional materials wfill broaden between 
cities and their more affluent suburbs. 
Thus curricuiar content will differ by race 
and sodil class. 

As I have already noted, we must con- 
sider curricuiar content, form, and the 
process of decision making simultaneous- 
ly. There is no guarantee that President 
Reagan's New Federalism will go beyond 
rhetoric, but evidence suggests that deci- 
sion making will shift to the state level. 
Oddly, this shift — though aimed at in- 
creasing the responsiveness of state au- 
thorities to local districts — will actually 
decrease curricuiar diversity. As decision- 
making power coalesces at the state level, 
publishers will tailor their textbooks in- 
creasingly to the values of those states that 
encourage statewide textbook adoptions 
— generally through reimbursements to 
iocal School districts for some portion of 
the cost if they select their instructional 
materials from an approved list. For pub- 
lishers, getting materials placed on such' 
lists is quite important, since it nearly 
guarantees high sales and profits. Given 
this economic fact, states such as Texas 
and California, which have state textbook 
adoption policies, will have dispropor- 
tionate power to determine which text- 
books and resources will be available 
throughout the U.S. Hence we will see 
even greater standardization of the cur- 
riculum. The curriculum will become 
"safer," less controversial, less likely to 
alienate any powerful interest group. 

■ have argued that curricuiar content 
will become both a political football 
and more homogenized (due to economic 
pressures on publishers and political and 
economic pressures on local and state 
education authorities). A third trend will 
also become apparent: The form or or- 
ganization of the curriculum will become 
increasingly technical and management- 
oriented. And this will have a serious im- 
pact on teachers. 

A fundamental change in the cur- 
riculum of the American school began in 
the early 1960s, especially at the elemen- 
tary level. Sputnik inspired fear that the 
teaching of mathematics and science 
lacked sufficient rigor and that the 
academic disciplines were not central 
enough in the curriculum; in response, the 
U.S. government funded a large number 
of projects that focused on producing new 
curricuiar materials. A significant propor- 
tion of these materials turned out to be 
"teacher-proof." They specified every- 
thing that a teacher had to know, say, and 



do. Often, they even specified accepuble 
student responses. This approach — lo 
specify everything and leave nothing tc 
chance — was tacitly sexist, since it 
seemed to assume that elementary schoc< 
teachers (most of whom were women) 
could not cope on their own with sophisti- 
cated mathematics and science.^ To insure 
that these materials would be purchased 
and used, the government reimbursed 
school systems for the bulk of their costs. 

Although many of these new materials 
were not used in the ways that their de- 
velopers had envisioned,* they did signal 
an important modification in the curricu- 
lum — one that we will be living with for 
years to come. The curriculum became 
less a locally planned program and more a 
series of commercial "systems" (in read- 
ing, mathematics, and so on}. These sys- 
tems integrated diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests, teacher and student activities, 
and teaching materials. Such integration 
has its strengths, of course. It does make 
possible more efficient planning, for ex- 
ample. But its weaknesses may prove to 
outweigh its strengths. 

What we have actually seen is the de- 
skiUing of our teaching force. Since so 
much of the curriculum is now conceived 
outside the schools, teachers often are 
asked to do little more than to execute 
someone else's goals and plans and to 
carry out someone else's suggested ac- 
tivities. A trend that has had a long 
history in industry — the separation of 
conception from execution — is now ap- 
parent as well in U.S. classrooms.' 

This trend will have important conse- 
quences. When individuals cease to plan 
and control their own work, the skills 
essential to these tasks atrophy and are 
forgotten. Skills that teachers have built 
up over decades of hard work — setting 
curricuiar goals, establishing content, de- 
signing lessons and instructional strate- 
gies, individualizing instruction from an 
intimate knowledge of each student's de- 
sires and needs, and so on — are lost. In 
the process, the very things that make 
teaching a professional activity — the 
control of one's expertise and time — are 
also dissipated. There is no better formula 
for alienation and burnout than the loss 
of control of the job. Hence, the tendency 
of the curriculum to become totally stan- 
dardized and systematized, totally fo- 
cused on competencies measured by tests, 
and largely dependent on predesigned 
coinmerciai materials may have conse- 
quences that are exactly the opposite of 
what we intend. Instead of professional 
teachers "^ho care about what they do and 
why they do h, we may have only alien- 
ated executors of someone else's plans. 
Given the kinds of materials that now 
dominate many classrooms in such cur- 
ricuiar areas as mathematics and reading. 
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this danger seems likely to increase over 
time. 

The economics of this process of de- 
skilling is worth noting. In essence, we 
have established a capital-intensive cur- 
riculum in our classrooms. Simply to keep 
the program going, a large amount of 
money must be set aside for the ongoing 
purchase of consumable materials. School 
districts may soon find themselves bur- 
dened with expensive "white elephants," 
as school budgets are reduced and money 
is no longer available to purchase the 
requisite workbooks, tests, worksheets, 
revised editions of "modules," and so 
forth. School districts will then have to 
turn to their own staffs to create materials 
that are less expensive and more respon- 
sive to their students' needs — only to 
find that the necessary skills for doing this 
have been lost. This will be a very real 
predicament. 

At the same time that teachers are be- 
ing de-skilled, however, they are gaining 
greater control over which curricuiar 
materials and textbooks will be purchased 
for use in their classrooms. Curricuiar 
decision making is becoming more for- 
mally democratic; less power now resides 
in central curriculum offices or with select 
groups of administrators. Both teachers 
and parents are becoming more involved. 
Meanwhile, an increasing concern for ac- 
countability and for measurable achieve- 
ment outcomes in a few "basic" aieas will 
also bring a movement toward more stan- 
dardized testing, more objectives, more 
focus on competencies, more centralized 
curricuiar control, and more teaching to 
the tests. 

As this movement gains momentum, a 
vicious circle will deveiop. Publishers will 
further standardize content, basing it on 
competency tests and routinizing it as 
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much as possible, so that their materials 

• will produce measurable outcomes with 
little variability that will fit cost/control 
models. 

Thus far, I have not been very op- 
timistic about what will happen in 
the areas of curricular content, form, and 
decision making. I do not intend simply to 
be a I'kay-sayer. It is critically important to 
be rciilistic about the very difficult times 
that wi» educators will confront in the not- 
too-disiant future. Only then can we begin 
to plan how to cope vnth what may hap- 
pen. I would be remiss, however, if I did 
not point out some of the very beneficial 
tendencies that will become more visible 
by the year 2000. 

Certain content areas — quite positive 
ones, in my opinion — will receive more 
emphasis than they do at present. Just as 
greater attention will be focused on 
mathematics and science (which, I hope, 
will be taught not as mere technical skills, 
but as creative and powerful ways of con- 
structing meaning'"), so, too, will teachers 
devote more time to the topics of ecology 
and peace. People from all walks of life, 
representing a variety of political persua- 
sions, will coalesce around the topic of 

•peace and urge that it be given more atten- 
tion in the curriculum. 
However, positive outcomes from ad- 
ditions to the curriculum will not be the 
dominant trend in a period of fiscal con- 
straints. In fact, many school districts will 
be forced to save money by eliminating 
necessary programs. But this may prove 
beneficial, as well — especially in gen- 
erating closer and more cooperative bonds 
between school personnel and the com- 
munities they serve. Teachers and parents 
will form coalitions to save programs that 



they see as essential. Difficuh decisions 
will cause closer relationships to develop 
between community groups and the edu- 
cators who must make those decisions. In 
a period of declining revenues and with 
the projected rise in enrollments, few out- 
comes will be more important. Funds will 
be needed to hire new teachers, to main- 
tain and expand curricular offerings, to 
deal with students with special needs, and 
to carry on other essential tasks. Such 
funds can be generated only through 
greater cooperation with and increased 
support from the public. Even the scru- 
tiny of the curriculum by conservative 
groups, to which I alluded eariier, should 
not be seen as merely a threat. The fact 
that parents — of whatever political per- 
suasion — take a serious interest in their 
children's education suggests possible 
avenues for cooperation and fruitful 
discussion. 

Bf we were freed from some of the ten- 
sions, conflicts, and pressures that 
will probably affect us as we strive to 
build or preserve a high-quality educa- 
tional program for the children entrusted 
to us, what might we do about content, 
form, and decision making? Here 1 must 
be honest. A portion of what I will say has 
been recognized for years by knowledge- 
able educators. But such educators have 
seldom had the time, the resources, the 
support, or the freedom from contradic- 
tory pressures to act on this knowledge. 

Let us look first at content. As at- 
tempts accelerate to redefine and to 
drastically limit what is taught to children, 
we should broaden our definitions of 
literacy and of the basics to include not 
only reading and writing — which are very 
important and must not be neglected — 




but also social, political, aesthetic, and 
technological literacy. Community action 
projects thai provide curricular links be- 
tween students and their local communi- 
ties can help youngsters develop social 
and political responsibility and learn the 
necessary skills for active participation in 
the society." At the same time, we should 
expose all students to beauty and form, 
aesthetics, and various ways of creating 
personal meanings — including research, 
poetry, dance, the visual arts, and film 
making. In other words, we should give 
equal weight to both "discursive" and 
"nondiscursive" subjects, so that each 
student has an opportunity to discover his 
or her talents and to develop the wide 
range of tools with which individuals con- 
trol their own lives and their futures. >- 
Thus we must define the "basics" very 
broadly. 

Given the important role of technology 
in the future, all students — not just a 
select few who are "gifted and talented" 
— should be literate both in using com- 
puters and microcomputers and in analyz- 
ing their social implications. For example, 
computers and video-display equipment 
increase efficiency, but they may also 
cause untold thousands of workers (pri- 
marily women) to lose their jobs, become 
de-skilled, or work under stressful condi- 
tioiis. "Literacy" means the ability to 
analyze and deal with the social as well as 
the technical implications of this new 
technology. 

In a recent column in the New York 
Times, Fred Hechinger noted that, if we 
approach computer literacy as a narrow 
vocational issue, we are bound merely to 
add one more relatively ineffective career 
education program to the many that al- 
ready exist. As he put it: 

The visions of brave new electronic 
worlds of microchips and robots raise 
simultaneous demands for a schooling 
that looks to the future by learning from 
the past. Yes. the computer must be 
mastered by all, regardless of race. sex. 
or economic condition. But at the same 
time ... the computer must be 
mastered by young people who are 
secure in a broad understanding of what 
used to be called general education — 
including language, history, economics, 
mathematics, science, the arts; in short, 
the human condition. 

To focus on a broad and general edu- 
cation requires that we be sensitive to the 
fact that the curriculum must represent us 
all. A "selective tradition" has operated 
in curriculum to date. This tradition may 
be more visible in some subjects than in 
others, but it is quite clear that the 
knowledge of some groups is not repre- 
sented adequately in the curriculum." For 
insti>nce, we tend to teach military history 



or the history of U.S. Presidents; we teach 
less rigorously the history of the U.S. 
working class. Obviously, we have made 
advances here, just as we have inade ad- 
vances in teaching the real histories, con- 
tributions, and cultures of ethnic minori- 
ties and of women. Our progress in elimi- 
nating sexism and racism and in recaptur- 
ing the lost past of U.S. labor is too im- 
portant to allow these advances to slip 
away in the next decade or two. We must 
continue to pursue curricular balance. 
The content that we teach cannot be de- 
termined solely by the needs of any one 
group, even in times of severe economic 
difnculty. That would be short-sighted. 

The curriculum must simultaneously 
be both conservative and critical. It 
must preserve the ideals that have guided 
discourse in the U.S. for centuries: a faith 
in the American people, a commitment to 
expanding equality, and a commitment to 
diversity and liberty. Yet it must also em- 
power individuals to question the ethics of 
their institutions and to criticize them 
when they fail to meet these ideals. Cur- 
ricular content should give people the 
ability to interpret social change and to 
reflect critically on what is happening in 
their daily lives. This is not a formula for 
an "easy" curriculum. It requires hard 
work and discipline on the part of both 
teachers and students. 

Moreover, participation in such a cur- 
riculum is not merely an individual act; it 
is a profoundly social act as well. In an 
interdependent society, the curriculum 
should encourage cooperation and the 
testing of each individual's ideas against 
those of others. This requires countering 
— at least to some degree — the indi- 
vidualized instructional models now .wide- 
ly practiced in schools. All too many 
children sit isolated from one another in 
the elementary grades, completing work- 
sheet after worksheet with little or no op- 
portunity for serious discussion, delibera- 
tion, debate, or cooperation. Individuali- 
zation is important; however, to be truly 
meaningful, it must be balanced by a 
sense of social responsibility. 

The issue of time looms large here. 
Educators must have time to consider the 
curriculum carefully. Too many curricular 
decisions today focus on how to teach, 
not on what to teach. Teachers and other 
educators must have opportunities to dis- 
cuss in detail what they want to do and 
why they want to do it. Creative schedul- 
ing is essential, in order to make time 
available for frequen', in-depth discus- 
sions of curricular content among local 
educators. 

Obviously, teachers are not the only 
ones who are affected by what is taught. 
As much as possible, all individuals who 
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are affected by a curricular decision 
should be involved in making it." This in- 
cludes parents, concerned citizens, or- 
ganized labor and other interest groups, 
and, when possible, the students them- 
selves. I recognize that such broad partici- 
pation can lead to political conflict and to 
interminable meetings, but it can also lead 
to a greater sense of trust and cooperation 
on the part of all those involved. Indeed, 
broad participation may be one way to 
bolster flagging community (and Tinan- 
cial) support of public education. 

Educators who act on this suggestion 
must be willing to take risks and to work 
hard. School ofncials must aggressively 
present their curricular proposals and pro- 
grams to the community — especially to 
the most disenfranchised groups. They 
must show their publics what they offer 
and communicate the justincations for 
these offerings. They must take criticisms 
seriously and respond to them honestly. 

I have good reasons for making these 
suggestions. Available evidence suggests 
that, unless participation in curricular 
planning is widely shared among teachers, 
principals, central office staff members, 
students, and parents, the amount of sup- 
port for any program is signiFicantly re- 
duced.'* 

In addition, direct parental involve- 
ment in the classroom tends to foster both 
more and longer-lasting changes in the 
daily activities of teachers. And evidence 
suggests that how a program is carried out 
is just as important as the specific content 
of a program." The prospect of a con- 
tinued decline in educational funding will 
give impetus to broad participation in the 
classroom. Parents will have to become 
more deeply involved, since schools will 
be hard pressed to afford many of the 
programs essential to high-quality educa- 
tion. As parents (and the elderly, I hope) 
volunteer to serve as tutors, as resource 
people, as counselors, and in other capaci- 
ties, they will become more knowledge- 
able and more skillful at dealing with cur- 



ricular issues. This is an important step 
toward a genuinely cooperative effort to 
guarantee high-quality programs for chil- 
dren. 

If parental participation in decision 
making is important, teacher participation 
is even more Important. There tends to be 
a very high correlation between the in- 
volvement of teachers in decisions related 
to changes in the curriculum and "effec- 
tive implementation and continuation" of 
such ch» <ges." When we consider going 
from what is to what should be, there are 
few things we know for certain. However, 
we do have some guidelines for strategies 
that seem to foster more effective and 
lasting changes in the curriculum, in what 
teachers do, and in what students learn. 
The findings of several studies have sug- 
gested that "what should be" will be 
enhanced to the extent that there is: 1) 
concrete, extended, and teacher-specific 
training related to the curricular change; 
2) continuing classroom assistance from 
the district; 3) opportunities for teachers 
to observe similar projects in other 
classrooms, schools, or districts; 4) fre- 
quent meetings among the people in- 
volved that focus on practical problems; 
5) local development of materials, insofar 
as this is possible; and 6) emphasis on 
teacher participation in curricular decision 
making." As the financial crunch wors- 
ens, these guidelines will become even 
more important, especially in larger 
school districts. 

So far, 1 have suggested certain atti- 
tudes and activities that should 
guide our policies on curriculum content, 
form, and decision making. However, this 
article would be both incomplete and de- 
ceptively simplistic if 1 did not add that, 
just as many of the tensions and conflicts 
over the curriculum arise outside the 
school, so too do many solutions to these 
problems require changes in the larger so- 
ciety. The issues of raising students' 
achievement levels and preventing drop- 
outs are cases in point; solving these prob- 
lems will require coordinated efforts by 
the larger society. 

Educators have given a good deal of 
attention to reforming the secondary 
school curriculum to prevent dropouts. 
These reforms have had mixed results, in 
part because focusing solely on intern- 
al curricular changes is too limited a 
strategy. As Christopher Jencks has re- 
cently shown, the economic benefits for 
students who complete secondary school 
are still twice as great for whites as for 
blacks. 20 Moreover, completing secondary 
school provides relatively few benefits to 
students from economically disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. Jencks and his col- 
leagues have summarized their findings 
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• thus: "Apparently, high school gradua- 
tion pays off primarily for men from ad- 
vanuged backgrounds. Men from disad- 
vanuged backgrounds must attend col- 
lege to reap large occupational benefits 
from their education."!' Clearly, those 
minority and economically disadvantaged 
students who suy in secondary school 
longer receive few economic rewards for 
their efforu — regardless of what com- 
mon sense tells us about the benefits of in- 
creased schooling. 

I am not arguing against making the 
curriculum more responsive to the needs 
of such youngsters. Rather, I am saying 
that, without a societal commitment to 
altering the structure of the economic 
marketplace so that these more responsive 
programs pay off for participants, such 
efforts may be doomed to failure. Why 
should such students wish to take part 
even in well-designed programs, if the sta- 
tistical probability that these programs 
will improve their lives is very low? We do 
need better secondary programs, but these 
programs will be successful only to the ex- 
tent that students feel that the school has 
something to offer — both now and for 
the future. 

Improving the achievement of students 
poses similar problems. We have spent 
many years and huge sums of money at- 
tempting to raise achievement — especial- 
ly scores on reading tests — through bet- 
ter instructional materials and curricula, 
more intensive teaching strategies, and so 
on. Yet these efforts, too. have had mixed 
results. We may have to take seriously the 
evidence that suggests a marked relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and 
achievement in schools. The answers to 
many of the curriculum questions we face 
now and will certainly face in the next two 
decades — such as how best to increase 
the achievement of minority and poor 
students — may be found as much in so- 
cial policies as in better teaching and cur- 
ricula. As I mentioned eariier. doing well 
in elemenury and secondary school does 
not guarantee economic success in later 
life. 

The implications of this fact are strik- 
ing. If we are really serious about in- 
creasing student mastery of content, es- 
pecially among economically disadvan- 
taged groups, then we might consider em- 
barking on s serious analysis of the pre- 
vailing patterns of educational financing, 
of the possibility of redistributing income, 
and of ways to create jobs that would 

• make possible a decent standard of living 
for the many families who will suffer the 
most if the economy continues its down- 
turn. However, such analysis must not 
serve as an excuse for failing to do the im- 
portant work of revising the o'triculum 
O nd teaching practices. My point is that 
^ must take seriously the complications 
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that h:.-,cer the schools from reaching 
their gcais. If we are to reach these goals 
by the >iar 2000. we will have to consider 
how ou." acility to do so is linked to the ex- 
isting distribution of resources in our 
society. 

If our aim is a society in which all peo- 
ple are more equal in their oppor- 
tunities to experience success and to exer- 
cise control over their own destinies, not a 
society m which the chasms between 
groups grow larger every day, then we 
must dial now with these larger social 
issues. Oiherwise. the public will continue 
to blame me school and its curriculum, its 
teachers, and its administrators for 
something over which they have much less 
control than do other social agencies. 

If I am correct that the success of the 
schools is very much tied to conditions m 
the larger society, then the training of cur- 
riculum specialists, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators for the year 2000 cannot be 
limited to such things as techniques of 
teaching, management approaches, and 
methods of financial planning. We must 
focus more rigorously — starting now — 
on the skills of democratic deliberation 
about such questions as social goals, the 
proper direction for schools to take, and 
what we should teach and why." We will 
never have a curriculum free of tensions 
and conflicts. And it would probably not 
be good if we did, since such conflicts 
demonstrate the vitality of democracy. 
We must learn to work creatively with 
conflicu, seeing them not as hindrances 
but as possibilities for cooperative im- 
provement of education. 

The results of the decisions we make 
today about curriculum policies and class- 
room practices will be with us in the year 
2000, which is just around the comer. It is 
crucial that we debate now the questions 
of what we should teach, how it should be 
organized, whc should make the deci- 



sions, and what we as educators should 
and can do about (and in) a society 
marked by large and growing disparities in 
wealth and power. I hope that I have 
stimulated such debate, because that is the 
necessary first step to taking seriously the 
question of what the curriculum should be 
in the year 2000. 
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Walter Dick 



Instructional Design 
and the Curriculum 
Development Process 



For curriculum designed for numerous 
presentations by a variety of instructors, 

a systems approach offers schools a 
cost-effective, integrated process already 
used by the military, corporations, and 
third-world nations. 



AprcKess for improving student 
achievement through the sys- 
tematic design, de\'elopment, 
^^d evaluation of instruaion is cur- 
^■Intly available but not widely used by 
the public schools. The process is 
referred to as the s^'Stems cpproach, 
and those who use it are usually re- 
ferred to as instructional designers. 

The Instructional 
Design Process 

The "systems approach" label indi- 
cates that a set of interrelated proce- 
dures is used to achieve a predeter- 
mined outcome. The process includes 
a feedback loop that indicates the ex- 
tent to which the instruaion has been 
effeaive and how it might be revised. 
There is no single systems approach. 
Andrews and Goodson (1980) have 
indicated that at least 40 different mod- 
els have been documented in the liter- 
ature. However, the models ha\'e a 
striking degree of sijmilarit\-. Figure 1 
is based primarily on the common 
elements identifieid by Andrews and 
Goodson. 

Historical Perspective 

«The general systems approach first 
became well Itnown to the public 
when it was applied to the develop- 
ment of large weapons sy-stems by 
military contraaors in the 1950s. How- 
ever, the term was not used in educa- 
O 1 until 10 to 20 years later. The '60s 
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saw the emergence of the components 
that oentually would be combined to 
become the instruaional design s\-s- 
terns approach. Interestingly enough, 
a number of these components were 
the direa result of work done on 
various curriculum development 
projects. 

Robert Glaser and researchers at the 
Universitv' of Pittsburgh were among 
the first to develop individualized in- 
struaional packages for elementary 
children. As the\- developed instruc- 
tional objeaives. Glaser became aware 
of the necessity- of including test items 
that direaly measured the behaviors 
described in the objeaives. This proc- 
ess of matching test items to objeaives 
became known as criterion-refer- 
enced testing and is a key component 
of the systems approach. 

Robert Gagne was a consultant to 
the Maryland Mathematics Project 
when he developed his procedures 
for identif\ing learning hierarchies. 
Rather than accepting a list of skills that 
might have been identified by a sub- 
jea-maner specialist, for each stated 
instruaional goal Gagne asked the 
question. "VCtiat does the student have 
to know or be able to do in order to 
learn to perform the instruaional 
goal?" The ansv^■er was the identifica- 
tion of several subordinate skills that, 
when combined with additional in- 
struction, would lead the student to 
the instruaional goal. This process is 
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repeated for each subordinate skill 
until basic knowledge and skills are 
identified. The result is a learning 
hierarchy that indicates the skills that 
should be included in the instruaion 
and the sequence in which they 
should be presented. The hierarchical 
analysis is one of several analnic tech- 
niques that designers use to identify 
what should be included in an instruc- 
tional package. 

Another basic component of the sys- 
tems approach is the use of formative 
evaluation to collect data from stu- 
dents to find out what types of revi- 
sions should be made in the instruc- 
tion. A number of educational 
researchers became concerned while 
evaluating the effeaiveness of the 
multimillion dollar science curricu- 
lums produced by universities and 
research and development center.^ in 
tlie early 1960s. Lee Cronbach, Michael 
Scriven. and others found that many of 
these produas were onh' effective 
with the most capable student.s. They 
asked why the effects of the instruction 
were not determined before the mate- 
rials had been published and used in 
the classroom. Couldn't there be some 
earlier form of evaluation that would 
identif\- these problems and suggest 
alternative solutions that could be test- 
ed? The ans^v'er to this query was the 
concept of fomtalitv eiviluntion — a 
continuing revision process that is em- 
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ployed as curriculum is being devel- 
oped. This process is used not to judge 
the effeaiveness of the instruaicn but 
rather to provide information to the 
developers as to how they can make 
the instruction more effective. 

Applications of the 
Systems Approach 

Although many components of the sys- 
tems approach to the design of in- 
struaion were developed in conjunc- 
tion with public school curriculum 
efforts, the largest users of the ap- 
proach today are undoubtedly the mil- 
itary, business, and industn-. There 
appear to be several reasons for its use 
by these groups. 

• Behaviorally stated instruaional 
goals can be identified and agreed 
upon. 

• It is critical that all learners master 
whatever tasks they must perform. 
Our countn' s defense or a company s 
profits depend on people who can do 
their jobs. 

• Business, industry, and the mili- 
tary can afford the large start-up costs 
that frequently are required when the 
systems approach is used. {Any curric- 
ulum development process is expen- 
sive, however, if the resulting curricu- 
lum is ineffective.) 

• Public schools topically have not 
employed persons who are trained to 
develop curriculum materials. Like- 
wise, teachers typically have not had 
either the time or the training to en- 
gage in large-scale curriculum devel- 
opment efforts. 

Given these faaors, it is still enlight- 
ening to examine several situations in 
which instruaional designers have 
been involved in developing instruc- 
tion for public schools. At the most 
elementary level are those efforts I see 
each semester when I teach graduate 
classes in instruaional design. The 
students, who usually include praaic- 
ing classroom teachers, are required 
to develop a one-hour self-instruction- 
al module. They proceed through the 
entire process, from identifying an in- 
struaional goal to developing tests 
and instruaional materials to trying 
out the instruction with students. They 
revise their package, try it out with a 
larger group, and write a report docu- 
menting procedures and outcomes. 

Two results of this effort are highly 
predictable. First, the teacher-design- 
ers almost always report large learning 
gains by students on their criterion- 
^f^renced post-tests. Often student 
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performance far exceeds what the 
teachers had been able to accomplish 
in the past with other approaches. The 
other result is the inevitable statement 
"I'll never be the same teacher again!" 
Even experienced teachers often gain 
insights into their students" abilities 
and the learning process tliat they had 
not realized through their normal 
teaching. 

In complex* contrast to the one- 
hour modules const ruaed by novice 
designers is the application of sv'Stems 
techniques to large projects, such as 
the redesign of the Republic of Korea's 
public school s\stem (Morgan 1981 ). A 
team of educators was funded by the 
Agenc\' for International Development 
to work with their South Korean coun- 
terpaas to anah'ze the educational syi- 
tem and its impaa on other aspects of 
societ>'. A seaor anah-sis identified the 
need for changes especially at the 
eiementarv' and middle school levels. 
The systems approach was used to 
design schooling that would not cost 
more in resources and would serve 
the postwar technological needs of the 
countn' by making effeaive instruc- 
tion more widely available. 

The Korean government established 
a new organization to implement the 
country's educational reform, the Ko- 
rean Educational Development Insti- 
tute, which was responsible for devel- 
oping an entirely new curriculum and 
for training teachers in its use. In a ten- 
year follow-up study of this extensive 



projea, the Agency for International 
Development found that even though 
the student population had grown, 
student performance had increased 
from 20 to 40 percent on the various 
content tests. The Agency considers 
this to be one of its mo,st successful 
educational projects and has funded a 
consortium led by Bob Morgan, direc- 
tor of the Korean projea, to imple- 
ment the same approach in a number 
of third-world nations. 

The projects I have described exem- 
plify' the range of applications of the 
systems approach. A teacher can devel- 
op a small package to meet a specific 
instructional need, or a group of spe- 
cialists can anaK'ze and develop a new 
system for an entire countrv'. Most 
applications today fall somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The Systems Approach 
Applied to Curriculum 
Development 

The instruaional design process is 
beginning to make an impact on the 
curriculum of public schools in the 
United States. Over a decade ago, Er- 
nest Burkman employed the process 
to create the Individualized Science 
Instruaional System textbooks that 
are used in many high schools 
throughout the U.S. Many of the major 
components of the systems approach 
process were used in this projea, 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, as they were in a number 
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1. Needs assessment. Identifies needs to which Instructional solutions may 
respond. 

2. Instructional analysis. Identifies content goals and requisite skills learners must 
achieve to reach instructional goals; sets objectives and standards for meeting them. 

3. learner analysis. Identifies learner Instructional needs and learner characteris- 
tics; develops test instruments to determine if learners can begin instruction. 

4. fnstruct/ona/ setting. Identifies modes through which instruction will be deliv- 
ered, such as lecture or self-instruction; develops instructor and student guides and 
other materials. 

5. Instructional strategy. Develops strategies to (a) assess learner entry skills, (b) 
develop and sustain learner motivation, (c) Inform learners of Informational and 
behavioral requirements for each objective; provides practice and feedback activi- 
ties; develops testing plan: pretest, embedded tests, post-test, attitude question- 
naire; provides strategies for remediation and enrichment. 

6. Materials development. Drafts and refines Instructional materials through 
processes of formative evaluation. 

7. Formative evaluation. Tries Instruction In various settings to Identify problems 
and revise materials. 

8. User training. Provides procedures for use of materials and training of Instruc- 
tors. 

To be cost-effective, the instructional design process must meet two critical 
prerequisites. The first is the establishment of an instructional goal that describes 
what learners will be able to do when they complete the instruction. Second, the total 
process Is of greatest benefit when a number of Instructors offer the Instruction 
numerous times. The systems approach Is usually not cost-effectivt for instruction 
that will be presented only once to a small group of students. 

Hg. 1. The Instructional Design Process 



of other federally funded curriculum 
projects at that time. 

Several state legislatures .^ve re- 
quired textbook publishers to adopt at 
east one component of the systems 
approach — formative evaluation. The 
state requires publishers to demon- 
strate that the\' have formatively evalu- 
ated a text before it is offered for 
adoption. 

Each year textbook publishers in 
Florida submit Learner Verification 
and Re\'isions Reports (as the forma- 
tive evaluation process is referred to 
in the Florida legislation) to the De- 
panment of Education. An analysis of 
some of these reports (Dick 1986) 
indicates that few- publishers are using 
a systems approach to de\'elop texts, 
and that many do not e\'en gather data 
from student tr\-outs to revise the texts 
prior to their publication. In public 
meetings, publishers" representatives 
offer various reasons for the quality' of 
repons the\- submit. However, state 
textbook councils have begun to rejea 
any texts that are not accompanied by 
satisfacton- formati\'e e\'aluation re- 
pons. Other states are watching with 
interest the publishers' reaaions to 
the Florida requirements. 

Compared with the procedure pub- 
lishers normalh" use to de\'elop a text, 
the systems approach brings more 
people into the process and costs 
more money — a cost that would pre- 
sumably be passed on to the schools, 
Most texts are written by one or more 
subjea-matter specialists who work 
with the editorial staff of the publish 
ing company. Publishers assume that 
the writers are familiar with the char 
aaeristics of the learners who will use 
the text. They assume, in faa, that as 
the authors are writing the\- are tn'ing 
out the materials with the learners. In 
some situations this is a fair assump 
tion. However, most writers do not 
have access to the suppon staff or the 
range of students needed to effeaively 
tn" out and revise instruaion. 

It may be argued that it is not the 
publishers" responsibility' to produce 
texts that teach but rather only to 
assemble faaually correa informa 
tion. It is important to distinguish be 
tween the ways publishers and instruc 
tional designers work. An instruaioiia 
designer creates a total instruaiona 
system that produces certain specified 
learning outcomes. This system con 
siders the instruaor. students, instruc 
tional materials, and the learning envi 
ronment. Publishers, in contrast, claim 



that they do not produce instruaional 
s\'stems, but only one component, the 
text, and should not be accountable 
for the learning taking place. The\' 
claim that ensuring learning is the 
teacher's responsibilit>'. 

Instructional Design and the 
Teacher 

An examination of the curriculums of 
most teacher education programs sug- 
gests that, at best, an evolution, not a 
revolution, is occurring. Most preser- 
vice teachers are not being prepared 
to use the instruaional design proc- 
ess. The\- are now learning, howe\'er. 
to use objeaives in the instruaional 
process and to link specific t\pes of 
instruaional strategies to particular 
learning outcomes. They are not being 
taught to think about instruaion as a 
s\-stematic process, nor are they pro- 
vided with the full range of instruc- 
tional design skills. It appears that it 
can be useful to the teachers in at least 
three situations. 

c Even- \ ear states and local school 
districts ask teachers to participate in 
textbook e\-aluation and seleaion. Be- 
cause teachers seldom receive any 
training for this task, the\- rely on their 
kno^'ledge of the content area and 
their pre\-ious experience with the use 
of textbooks. To prepare more skillful 
teachers. Florida now requires all 
members of both state- and distria- 
level textbook seleaion committees to 
be trained. The state's training pro 
gram includes a substantial seaion on 
identify ing important instruaional de- 
sign cliaraaeristics -f textbooks. Com- 
mittee members are encouraged to 
assess the instruaional design charac 
teristics of a text as critically as the\ 
would its content. 

• As more and more districts en 
gage in their own curriculum develop 
ment efforts, it can be argued that the 
teachers involved in such efforts 
should receive some training in in 
structional design. Good teachers 
who are usually seleaed to sen'e on 
such teams, do not necessarily make 
good curriculum de\'elopers. But with 
a shon period of training, the proba 
bility that team members will produce 
usable materials is substantially in 
creased. Teachers can use texts, such 
as those by Sullivan and Higgins 
(1983) and Dick and Care\' (1985), to 
learn the basic instruaional design 
competencies and to apply them to 
their curriculum development. The 
time spent in training at the beginning 



of the projea can result in large pay- 
offs in the end. 

• A third possible introduaion of 
the systems approach is through gen- 
eral inservice training programs. Any- 
one interested in viewing teaching as a 
replicable, systematic process could 
be shown how to apply instructional 
design procedures in their classrooms 
and how to adapt particular compo- 
nents of the process for their own use. 
Teachers interested in the approach 
could do follow-up work on their own 
or in conjunaion with other teachers 
and instruaors from nearby colleges 
and universities. 

The Systems Approach and 
Public Education 

E\'idence is accumulating that the use 
of instruaional design results in more 
effective and efficient instruction. 
Howe\'er. instruaional designers have 
not found a direa role to play in 
public education. Rarely are they em- 
ployed by publishing companies that 
prepare the textbooks or by the public 
schools that use the texts within an 
overall curriculum plan. The positive 
results of using a s\'stematic design 
process are such that publishers 
should add instruaional designers to 
work with teachers on curriculum de 
velopment projects and to provide in- 
ser\'ice training to teachers.D 
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Instructional Alignment: 

Searching for a Magic Bullet 

S. alam Cohen 



When critical features of instnictioml stimuli match those of assessment, effect sizes 
routinely reach 1.2 to 3 sigma. An instructional psi/choto^ist recasts this classic prob- 
lem (j/ stimulus control as instructional alignment. This paper describes results of 
ali^^nment studies that have dramatic implications for researchers and practitioners. One 
implication embraces the obi'ious validilxi of teaching to the test, but poses w hat is worth 
testing as instructional desi;^n 's most aivesome i7m//t?)ivje. 



In the latest search for educational ex- 
cellence, perhaps it's time to recon- 
sider an old idea— instructional align- 
ment. Instructional ali^ment describes 
the extent to which stimulus conditions 
match among three instructional com- 
ponents: intended outcomes, instruc- 
tional processes, and instructional as- 
sessment (Cohen, 1984a). 

The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent a new perspective of this old idea 
by (a) reviewing its history; (b) present- 
ing new data demonstrating that 
instructional alignment generates 
larger effects in research and practice 
for less "cost" than other instructional 
constructs; and (c) positing implica- 
tions for both school practitioners and 
researchers. 

Historical Perspective 

Carroll's claim that a rundamental 
component of effective mstruction is 
the degree to which learners have a 
clear picture of the mstructional out- 
come (Carroll, 1963) was consistent 
with the times. Those times were the 
early 1960s, when Skinner's ideas had 
generated intense interest in task anal- 
ysis and behavioral objectives in in- 
structional design. 

In the applied .irena. Skinner's influ- 
ence on instructional design was best 
demonstrated in a system called CRl or 
Crilerion Referenced Instruction (Mager & 
Pipe, 1974). CRI applied Pipe's servo- 
mechanism model (Pipe& Betz, 1971) 
in which part of output is fed back as 



input to modify process. According to 
Pipe, any instructional system must 
derive from a clear statement of out- 
come; instruction generates that out- 
come as demonstrated in a final assess- 
ment. The assessment results adjust 
the outcome, the process, or both un- 
til they equal the intended outcome. 

CRl was designed to train teachers 
and other course designers. But it 
quickly became apparent that school 
practitioners would not abide the Pipe 
model. For example, CRI presents the 
identical task to be learned in both the 
instructional process as well as in the 
final assessment, an ideal wav to in- 
sure the precise match among what is 
taught, what is measured, and what is 
intended to be learned. The effect is 
near perfect learning, with variation in 
learning rate rather than in "amount" 
of learning, as expressed in Carroll's 
model of school learning. 

Unfortunately, CRI contradicted the 
conventional expectation of a normal 
distribution of assessment results. That 
distribution requires either poorly 
taught content, or assessments whose 
stimulus conditions differ from those 
taught in the instructional phase. Either 
option guarantees assessment score 
variance. CRI practically guaranteed 
competence, which eliminated or re- 
duced variance, contradicting that con- 
ventional expectation. 

Although talk of "criterion testing" 
echoed through the 1960s and 70s, the 
standard psychometric model neverthe- 



less predominated, as it does todav. 
That model requires variance for a test 
to demonstrate reliability and validity. 
Thus, a combination of psychometric 
necessity and a tradition of "not all 
shall pass through these gates" doomed 
CRI to economic failure in the conven- 
tional teacher training market. Mager 
wisely turned away from the schools 
to industry, government, and busi- 
ness, where it is routinely expected 
that instruction generates reduced var- 
iance. In that setting, CRI continues to 
flourish a quarter of a century later 
(Mager & Pipe, 1983). 

Meanwhile, in the research arena, 
new instructional design models had 
begun to emerge from the Skinnerian 
bias. For example, as programmed in- 
struction became the cutting edge of 
instructional psychology, Gilbert (1962) 
proposed that an efficient way to de- 
sign effective instruction was to begin 
at the end. By first developing the final 
"frame" representing the program's 
criterion behavior, and working back- 
ward to the beginning of instruction, 
one was more certain that the intended 
outcome would occur. Although the 
term ali\;nment was not used, Gilbert 
and his contemporaries recognized the 
critical role of defining criterion b>ehav- 
iors in terms of stimulus conditions, 
and that varying those stimulus con- 
ditions during instruction could be ex- 
pected to cause variations from the in- 
tended outcome. 
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By the mid 1970s, naive elements of 
programmed instruction had begun to 
disappear from the schoolbook market. 
However, its basic principles, especially 
task analysis, had become the norm for 
instructional design. For example. Res- 
nick, Wang, and Kaplan (1973) pub- 
lished their classic task analysis of 
school mathematics learning. By the 
middle 70s, task aiialysis was a fixture 
of instructional design (Resnick, 1976; 
Resnick & Beck, 1976). Task analysts 
focused on two elements, the stimulus 
conditions of criterion behaviors, and 
instructional sequence. Instructional 
alignment applies these elements. 

Although CRI failed to infiltrate the 
practical arena of public schools, the 
results of other behaviorists' task anal- 
yses caught the rising tide of federal 
funds targeting the disadvantaged 
(e.g., Cohen & Hyman, 1977; Cohen 
& Kaplan, 1975; Cohen & Mueser, 
1972; Engelmann, i970). Despite in- 
tense opposition by conventional 
educators, some Anierican teachers got 
their first close look at published pro- 
grams exemplifying the instructional 
alignment principle. However, their 
use was usually limited to compen- 
satory and remedial education. These 
systems rarely became the school's 
basic programs, and as federal aid 
declined in the 1980s, such programs 
were seen less and less, in the 
classrooms. 

Thus, the term instructional ali^nmcuf 
represents a well-e.stablished phenom- 
enon in the history of instruction; de- 
sign. Conventional wisdom accepts the 
logic that effective insiruction demands 
congruence between stimulus condi- 
tions of instruction and stimulus con- 
ditions of the criterion assessment. The 
assumption is that the criterion assess- 
ment iscleariy the intended outcome. 

Instructional Alignment Effects 

We first spotted the potential of this 
conventional wisdom as a researchable 
construct while training doctoral stu- 
dents to routinely test their research 
hypotheses by predicting critical effect 
sizes (Cohen & Hyman, 1979, 1981). In 
a doctoral study of format factors of 
math word problems that cause diffi- 
culty, Cohen & Stover (1981) taught 
middle graders three types of manipu- 
lations to increase their success rates. 
After three 45-minute lessons, posttesf 
differences exceeded 3.4, 2, and 1.5 
Sigma. The critical effect size con- 
sidered educationally signific.int had 



been defined as .70 sigma. A statisti- 
cally significant effect for the number 
of observations in this study was ap- 
proximately 50 Sigma. What struck us 
was the magnitude of the effect relative 
to the minirnal instructional effort. 

About this same time, evidence was 
piling up showing large effects in favor 
of mastery learning programs around 
the worid (Block & Burns, 1976; Hy- 
mel, 1982). What struck us was not 
simply the validation of Bloom's claims 
about learning for mas'.ery (Bloom, 
1976), but the magnitudes of the effects. 

We decided to seek a magic bullet— 
the most potent variable among many 
underlying mastery learning that con- 
tributed most to these observed effect 
sizes. We hypothesized that whatever 
its identity, it was also present in the 
Cohen and Stover study, in which the 
in'er\'ention was not intended to be an 
e- ample of mastery learning. Although 
if is true that mastery learning tended 
tc generate effects greater than one 
sigma, large eff xts were also common 
to other approaches to instruction such 
as tutoring (Bloom, 1984). We loo'^ed 
for a common thread across mastery 
learning, well-designed instructional 
experiments, and tutoring. 

We noted that a critical feature of 
mastery learning is the creation of unit 
tests before designing the instructional 
program (Block, 1971, 1974; Block & 
Anderson, 1975). We suspected that 
such an outcome-driven instructional 
design would generate more aligned 
instruction than traditional approaches. 

We noted that an instructional exper- 
iment done as a doctoral dissertation 
(as in the case of the Cohen-Stover 
study) would have had to survive close 
scrutiny by a faculty committee of 
instructional psychologists. The re- 
searcher would have had to satisfy the 
established criterion of internal valid- 
ity known as construct validity of the 
dependent variable (Cook & Campbell, 
1979). We suspected that dissertation 
review committees would be particu- 
larly sensitive to the necessary match 
between an experimental inter\'ention 
and the measure of effect. 

Finally, we noted that tutorials are 
generally efficient pedagogies. Time is 
rarely spent on classroom rituals; the 
outcome is defined and the tutor gets 
right to the task. In short, we thought 
instructional alignment was a common 
thread woven into the fabrics of all 
three phenomena. 

We were aware of the curriculum 



. alif;nment literature (Levine, 1982; Nie- 
dermeyer, 1979; Neidermeyer & Yelon, 
19'i1) focusing on aligning curriculum 
to objectives. However, we thought 
our magic bullet involved a finer tun- 
ing implied in task analysis. So, we 
called our construct instructional align- 
ment and began our studies. 

Instead of studying the obvious, 
which had already been established in 
the literature on instructional "congru- 
ence" (Baddeley, 1982; Tulving & 
Thompson, 1973), we focused on the 
degree of effect relative to instructional 
effort and such other issues as: (a) the 
critical features of stimulus conditions 
that maximize alignment effects; and 
(b) the aligr.ment effect compared to 
aptitude effect. Traditional instruction 
generates .25 to .50 sigma effects. Is the 
alignment effect as large as it looks— 
approximately four times this norm?' 

New Studies in 
Instructional Alignment 

Tfie Koczor Study. Koczor (1984) de- 
livered six typical fourth-grade lessons, 
one per day, to 25 high achievers. Each 
45-minute lesson had no instructional 
or cognitive relationship to the other; 
the purpose of the six lessons was to 
test the alignment effect with as many 
different fourth-grade skills as feasible 
within practical limits of a single study. 

Immediately after each lesson, stu- 
dents received a posttest, the varying 
formats of which represented "degret 
of alignment." For example, one les- 
son used a paired associates technique 
that taught how to write Arabic nu- 
merals for designated Roman numer- 
als. In the instruction, the Arabic was 
always pre^^nted or written after the 
Roman nur .erals. One group's post- 
test was aligned on this factor. In con- 
trast, the misaligned treatment group 
received a test in which the Arabic nu- 
meral came first, and the student had 
to write the Roman numeral. Most 
teachers would consider this a minor 
variation of the instruction's stimulus 
conditions. That minor misalignment 
accounted for a 40% difference in post- 
test raw scores. Effect sizes represent- 
ing differences between aligned and 
misaligned conditions for the lower 
and average aptitude students wer? as 
high as 1.10 and 2.74 sigma. 

It is important to note that thesv. 
"lower" aptitude fourth graders had 
a mean reading aptitude test score of 
4.4 jgrade level. The so<alled "higher" 
aptitude group had mean aptitude 
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scores of grade level 8.6 (s = 1.3). Hav- 
ing con.e to expect large effects among 
lower achievers, such large effects ob- 
served in very high achievers surprised 
us. 

The Tallarico Study. Tallarico (1984) 
used instructional alignment to inves- 
tigate testwiseness effects. With norm 
referenced standardized tests (NRSTs) 
of reading achievement, testwiseness 
training tries to eliminate nonreading 
factors that control significant amounts 
of test score variance. To apply the 
alignment construct to testwiseness in- 
struction requires teasing out critical 
features of those stimuli that most con- 
tribute to this extraneous variance, and 
then teaching all students to cope with 
them. If we reduce variance caused by 
these irrelevances, then we increase test 
validity; that is, students' scores are 
more nearly an estimate of true reading 
performance because extraneous 
sources of variance have been reduced. 

To test the effects of two extraneous 
variance sources revealed in a task 
analysis of reading NRSTs (Cohen, 
1977), Tallarico randomly divided sec- 
ond graders into three groups. One ex- 
traneous stimulus condition, intent con- 
sideration, required students to choose 
the best correct answer when two are 
reasonably correct (SchuUer, 1979). The 
first group learned intent considera- 
tion. A second group learned to pre- 
read the item stem as a comprehension 
cue. Both groups learned these strate- 
gies under stimulus conditions and on 
pages simulating NRST conditions. A 
third group received a placebo, equal 
in time and in every other respect to 
the two experimental groups, except 
lacking testwise instruction. 

A three-treatment-by-two-aptitude- 
level ANOVA indicated that almost 
15% of the total sum of souares was ex- 
plained by intent consideration and 
stem-cue skill, over and above the 
reading demand. 

Now consider two facts: (a) Each 
treatment in the Tallarico study con- 
sisted of only two 30-minute lessons, 
a 10-minute demonstration followed 
by 20 minutes of seatwork drill; and (b) 
most educators are aware of the learn- 
ing rate differences between high- and 
low-aptitude students. This treatment 
effect exceeded half that aptitude effect 
in the middle and lower middlr ' lass 
children used in this study. 

For lower achievers, the stem-cue 
strategy group's average score ex- 
ceeded the 85th percentile of the 



placebo group. The intent considera- 
tion treatment caused a 1.3 sigma 
effect. 

Tlte Fahey Study. Ability of instruc- 
tion to overcome initial aptitude differ- 
ences was one goal in a study of align- 
ment effect relative to task difficulty. 
Using a 3 X 2 X 3 mixed ANOVA, Fahey 
(1986) analyzed interactions among the 
effects of directed practice under three 
different stimulus conditions for under- 
standing muin idea; two levels of apti- 
tude and three levels of alignment (test 
item formats: aligned with instruction, 
misaligned #1, and misaligned #2). Tne 
first two factors were between-group 
analyses; alignment effect was a re- 
peated measures. 

Community college stucfents were 
stratified by aptitude and then ran- 
domly assigned to one of the three di- 
rected practice levels. The research 
question was not would there be a dif- 
ference among three types of directed 
practice, but hoio much of a difference 
relative to alignment. 

Three important findings emerged. 
First, ali^n^ment effect was not observed 
between one pair of treatment levels 
which were the "easy" tasks (selecting 
main idea statements and titles from 
multiple choices). These lower level 
demands were easily within the stu- 
dents' learned repertoires. But when 
the task difficulty increased (producing 
in writing one's own statement of that 
main idea), so did the alignment effect. 

Second, as anticipated, lower apti- 
tude students did not perform as well 
as higher aptitude students when test 
items misaligned with the type of di- 
rected practice. As we found in the 
Koczor and Tallarico studies, align- 
ment is more important to lower than 
to higher aptit'ide students. 

A third finding was most signifi-- ant 
to us. On the more difficult task, align- 
ment was so effective that lower apti- 
tude students performed better under 
aligned conditions than did higher ap- 
titude students under misaligned. It is 
important to note that what we struc- 
tured as "misaligned" is what one nor- 
mally sees in the average classroom. 
The observed effect size was 1.2 sigma. 
With only 1.5 hours of instruction, 
alignment made enough of a difference 
to eliminate the expected aptitude gap. 

Fahey demonstrated that lower ap- 
titude students can successfully ?r- 
form higher cognitive tasks when we 
align instruction. What usually passes 
for normal instruction in which the 



stimulus conditions of teaching and 
testing are slightly misaligned but cer- 
tainly involve the "same skill" (as it is 
popularly perceived) can have a dele- 
terious effect on lower achieving stu- 
dents. For low achievers, a little align- 
ment goes a long way. 

The Elia Study. The degree of align- 
ment effect was dramatically demon- 
strated in a fourth study of 45 low 
socioeconomic level, urban, low 
achieving fourth graders. Elia (1986) 
taught meanings of 24 low frequency 
target words under three contrasting 
stimulus conditions: phrases, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. In this repeat- 
ed measures design, each subject 
learned eight words plus four word 
variants (e.g., exist, existing) under 
each contrasting condition, one condi- 
tion ; ?r day over three days, in a 
counterbalanced treatment delivery. 
The day after each instructional seg- 
ment, one third of the students was 
tested with words and variants sys- 
tematically varied over the three 
stimulus conditions. Thus, one third of 
the items generated an aligned condi- 
tion score, and each remaining third 
generated scores for misaligned 
stimulus conditions. In addition, some 
words aligned with instruction, and 
some were variants, representing 
another dimension of misalignment. 

A 3x3x2 mixed ANOVA tested in- 
dividual and interactive effects of two 
types of alignment. The first three-level 
factor represented the three contexts or 
conditions under which the student 
was taught, words in phrases, or sen- 
tences, or paragraphs. The second 
three-level factor represented the test 
item formats, words tested in phrases, 
sentences, and paragraphs. The third 
two-level factor represented either the 
word taught or its variant. Thus, some 
kind of transfer could be demanded via 
the condition, or the use of a variant, 
or both. 

Overall, Elia reported an alignment 
effect of .91 sigma. In the phrase con- 
dition, alignment effect reached 1.76 
sigma. Alignment/misalignment ac- 
counted for 16% of the total variance, 
and under the phrase condition, align- 
ment explained 23% of the total vari- 
ance. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

So far, our work with instructional 
alignment has led to three conclusions: 

1. Instructional alignment routinely 
causes the 4-to-l Effect, effect sizes ex- 
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ceeding one and often two sigma, about 
four times what we ordinarily see in 
typical classrooms. We routinely ob- 
serve these large effects from small 
amounts of instructional effort. 

2. What to teach is a more difficult 
question to answer than how to teach, 
considering the fine-tuning demands 
of task analysis. 

3. Lack of excellence in American 
schools is not caused by ineffective 
teaching, but mostly by misaligning 
what teachers teach, what they intend 
to teach, and what they assess as hav- 
ing been taught. We have extended 
these conclusions to the bold statement 
that, in general, most teachers are ef- 
fective, but usually at the wrong things. 

What may these conclusions mean 
for practitioners? The idea that formal 
instruction should test what it teaches 
or teach what it tests is axiomatic. In 
general it is not being done for four 
reasons. 

First, the level of fine tuning required 
for instructional alignment is beyond 
the current repertoire of most teachers, 
not because they cannot learn the skill, 
but because it is neither demanded of 
them nor taught in teacher training. 

Second, teaching and assessing have 
been institutionally dichotomized. In- 
stead of being an integral part of in- 
struction, assessment is separated in- 
stitutionally as well as in practice. For 
example, school districts and state ed- 
ucation departments maintain separate 
departments for each domain. As a re- 
sult, the content of commercially pub- 
lished NRSTs or locally mandated cri- 
terion tests usually differ in stimulus 
conditions from what teachers teach in 
the classroom. Current tests hide be- 
hind a "pseudo alignment" facade by 
claiming to measure the same "skills" 
as those taught in the classroom. But 
an enormous difference exists between 
what most educators call a skill or an 
outcome, and the kind of precision im- 
plied in the performance of instruc- 
tional alignment. 

Third, the expectation that instruc- 
tion causes a normal distribution of 
ability is apparently rooted in a belief 
in the inevitability of cognitive inequal- 
ity of human beings. This belief is so 
all-pervading and insidious, that most 
teachers and administrators 1 talk with 
hone' Hy believe that to teach what we 
test ai.J test what we teach is unethical 
because it denies a law of nature! Ap- 
parently, to make everyone masters of 
calculus or appreciators of literature 
would be a great lie. 



Fourth, educators try to avoid re- 
sponsiblity for what they teach. It is 
safe to be for teaching "literary appre- 
ciation," or "higher cognitive skills," 
or "aesthetic appreciation of art." How- 
ever, it is oangerous to define these 
outcomes by behavioral indicators or 
with formal assessments making them 
amenable to instructional alignment. 
In fact, the popular view is that these 
fuzzies are beyond precise definition— 
a convenient strategy to avoid admit- 
ting to ourselves what we really mean 
by such lofty sounding instructional 
outcomes. Perhaps if practitioners 
realized the potency of ordinary teach- 
ers as manifest in the large effect sizes 
resulting from aligned instruction, they 
might dare to be accountable for thes^ 
outcomes. 

Teaching what we assess, or assess- 
ing what we teach seems embarrass- 
ingly obvious. The fundamental issue 
is: What's worth teaching? This is the 
same question as: What's worth assess- 
ing? We can either know what we're 
doing, or not know what we're doing, 
but in either case, we'll be doing some- 
thing to other people's children. Do we 
not have an ethical obligation to know 
what we're up to? 

The implications for researchers are 
equally important. Before stumping 
the country to promote constructs dear 
to our research hearts, we should con- 
sider the effect size we can expect our 
constructs to cause when put in pr ac- 
tice. Presently, we find no other con- 
struct that consistently generates such 
large effects, which is probably why 
the idea of instructional alignment is 
so well-entrenched in the conventional 
wisdom of instructional designers, 
even if not in the programs currently 
found in most classrooms. 

Are we saying that our alignment re- 
search is more important than what 
other researchers are into? 

Certainly not. The purpose of scien- 
tific research is to explain phenomena. 
A small statistically significant effect 
helps us understand phenomena. Such 
effects support theoretical models. 
What we suggest is caution in dissem- 
inating information about 'hese results 
to practitioners who do not appreciate 
the difference between significant effect 
sizes and statistically significant find- 
ings. As a result of this lack of appre- 
ciation, the obvious conventional wis- 
dom of alignment gets drowned out by 
the cacophony of information about 
brain research, learning styles, and so 
forth, all of which are important to our 



sciences, but none of which may gen- 
erate large effect sizes as efficiently as 
instructional align. ,ent. 



Notes 

'We invented the construct "4-to-l Effect" 
t(i represent this concept (see Cohen, 1984a 
1984b). 
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Activity 1 : Review and Preview 

Goals: 1 . To share insights gained from application opportunities from the previous 
workshop 
2. To review goals and agenda 

Time: 30 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 1 : "Strand Goals- 
Transparency 2: "Curriculum Improvement" 
Transparency 3: "Aligned Curriculum- 
Transparency 4: "Goals/Agenda" 
Transparency 5: "Ideas to Share" 
Handout 1 : " i:;oais/Agenda" 
Handout 2: "Ideas to Share" 



Instructions: 



1. 



Using Transparency 1, Strand Goals, review the Strand Goals. 
Briefly indicate the two major concepts dealt with in the last 
workshop: (1 ) the curriculum cycle (Transparency 2, 
Curriculum Improvement) as it is applied at either the building 
or district level, and (2) the issue of curriculum alignment 
(Transparency 3, Aligned Curriculum) which also is a district 
and building concern. 



2. Review the goals and agenda using Transparency 4, Goals/ 
Agenda and Handout 1, Goals/ Agenda. 

3. Use Transparency 5, Ideas to Share, and refer participants to 
Handout 2, Ideas to Share. Ask them to take a few minutes to 
jot down some notes to share on each of the items. Give them 
about five minutes to do this. Ask for reports. 
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Curriculum Implementation-^ 
Transparency 1 



STRAND GOALS 



1 . To develop a knowledge base of XI a current 
research and theory about curriculum alignment 
and Implementation. 



2. To work with staff to implement a new or revised 
curriculum plan. 



3. To develop a plan to monitor curriculum 



W implementation 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 



Phase !: Development/Revision 



Full Cycle 



District Office 
Administrators 
and Teachers 



I 



[Designated] 



Phase II: Implementation 



[Staff 



J 



Principals 
Staff 



I 
I 

Support 
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Curriculum lmplementatton-2 
Transparency 3 



ALIGNED CURRICULUM 



To the extent that objectives, resources, 
activities, and measures match, students 
learn better. 

Aligned Curriculum 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Transparency 4 



GOALS 



1 . To share insights gained from activities done at 
the building level. 

2. To know how to critique a curriculum guide. 

3. To learn a process for curriculum decision 
making. 



AGENDA 



1. 



Review and Preview 



2. 



Curriculum Guides 



Break 



4. 



3. 



Curriculum Implementation 
Application Opportunities 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Transparency 5 



IDEAS TO SHARE 



1 . Did you choose to do a collegial learning activity 
around a subject area or around curriculum in 
general? What was it? What was the staff 
response to the activity? 



2. Were you able to reach agreement about the 
roles and responsiblities of the district and the 
building for different phases of the curriculum 
improvement cycle? What were the areas of 
agreement or disagreement? 



3. In what area did you decide to pursue the 
curriculum alignment issue? Were you able to 
find the necessary supporting documents? If not, 
which will you have to create or locate? 



4. What was the general feeling about past 
curriculum implementation efforts? Are there 
parts that should be retained? Parts to change? 
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GOALS AND AGENDA 



Goals 



1 . To share insights gained from activities done at the building level 

2. To know how to critique a curriculum guide 

3. To learn a process for curriculum decision making 



Agenda 

1 . Review and Preview 

2. Curriculum Guides 
Break 

3. Curriculum Implementation 

4. Application Opportunities 
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Curriculum Implementation-2 
Handout 2 



IDEAS TO SHARE 



Did you choose to do a collegial learning activity around a subject area or around 
curriculum in general? What was it? What was the staff response to the activity? 



2. Were you able to reach an agreement about the roles and responsibilities of the 
district and the building for the different phases of the curriculum improvement cycle? 
What were the areas of agreement or disagreement? 



3. In what area did you decide to pursue the curriculum alignment issue? Were you able 
to find the necessary supporting documents? If not, which will you have to create or 
locate? 



4. What was the general feeling about past curriculum implementation efforts? Are there 
parts that should bt> retained? Parts to change? 
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Activity 2: Curricuium Guides 

Goals: To know the quality criteria for an effective curriculum guide. 
90 minutes 



Time: 



Materials: 



Transparency 6: "Criteria for Effective Curriculum Guides" 

Transparency 7: "Evaluation of Curriculum" 

Transparency 8: "Evaluation Tally Sheet" 

Handout 3: "Criteria for Effective Curriculum Guides" 

Handout 4: "Evaluation of Curriculum" 

Handout 5: "English 9 - Basic/Remedial" 

Handouts: "Health" 

Handout 7-8: "Evaluation of Curriculum" 



Instructions: 

1 . Using Transparency 6, Criteria for Effective Curricuium 
Guides, review the criteria. Refer participants to Handout 3, 
Criteria for Effective Curriculum Guides. Tell participants they 
are doing this because the curriculum guides they have for their 
teachers to use will largely impact the decisions they make 
regarding what students will learn. The higher the quality of the 
curriculum guides the easier it will be for them to make 
instructional decisions. 

2. Carefully explain Handout 4, Evaluation of Curricuium. Clarify 
any questions they may have. 

3. Using Handout 5, English 9 - Basic/Remedial, assign small 
groups (three to four) to take one section each of the evaluation 
instrument and rate the guide. There may be more than one 
small group to a section if there is a large group of participants. 
Have them report out their group rating and give their rationale. 
Record on Transparency 7, Evaluation of Curriculum. Ask for 
questions. 

4. Divide participants into different groups of four. Have them use 
Handout 6, Health, tor the first evaluation. They are to evaluate 
this sample section of n curriculum guide individually and then, 
as a group, they are to discuss their ratings and come to a 
consensus rating for each of the five criteria. 
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Check for congruence among the groups. Read each number (0- 
3) and ask one person from each group to raise his or her hand to 
indicate which rating they gave. Record this on Transparency 8, 
Evaluation Tally Sheet. If there is more than one point disparity, 
have participants discuss their differences. 



Using Handout 7, Evaluation of Curriculum, have participants 
rate their own curriculum guide. Then have them trade guides 
with a partner and rate each other's guides, using Handout 8, 
Evaluation of Curriculum. 

Have the partners compare their ratings and discuss the results. 
Check to see if there was close agreement. If there is, it is an 
indication that they probably understand the concepts. If not, 
check to see where the misunderstanding is and clarify any 
issues. 



8. Summarize by reminding participants that their responsibility is to 
see that the curriculum is implemented. The degree to which the 
curriculum guide meets the quality criteria determines, in part, the 
ease of implementation and the level of decision making the staff 
will have to undertake. The next activity will walk them through 
the decision-making process. As they go through the process 
they should keep in mind their own curriculum guide that they 
rated. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Transparency 6 

CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 

1 . Clear statement of what is to be taught 

2. References to instructional materials 

3. References to measurement materials and 
teaching protocol 

4. Instruction for improved alignment 

5. Time allocations 
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EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM AS AN 
ADEQUATE MANAGEMENT TOOL 



Curriculum discipline/area/course Date of review 



trades included or level Rater 

Omsim Q. 1 1 1 Points 

Clarity and Validity of Objectives _ 



Congruity of the Curriculum to the 
Testing/Evaluation Process 



Delineation by Grade of the Essential 
Skills Knowledge and Attitudes 



Delineation of the Major 
Instructional Tools 



Clear Linkages for 
Classroom Utilization 
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Handout 3 



CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 



When designing a work statement for classroom use, a curriculum guide ought to contain 
the following: 

1 . A clear statement of what is to be taught (the work to be done) 

2. Specific references to where the work is referenced in student instructional 



3. Specific references to the manner in which the work will be measured and the 
context of that measurement 

4. Any specific instructions to improve alignment 

5. Approximate time to be spent on the work (expressed in ranges) 

From: English, Fenwick, Curriculum Managements for Schools - Colleges - Business, 
Springfield, IL, Charles 0. Thomas, 1987. 
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Curriculum Implementation 
Handout 4 



EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 



Curriculum discipline/area/course 



Date of review 



Grades included or level 



Rater 



Criteria 

Clarity and Validity of Objectives 

0 - no goals/objectives present 

1 - vague delineation of goals/objectives 

2 - states tasks to be performed or skills 

to be learned 

3 - wfiat, when, fiow actual standard of 

measurement performed, and amount 
of time to be spent of leaming each 
objective clearly stated 

Congruity of the Curriculum to the 
Testing/Evaluation Process 

0 - no evaluation approach stated 

1 - some approach to evaluation stated 

2 - skill, knowledge, concepts which 

will be assessed are explained 

3 - objective is keyed to performance 

evaluation and district tests in use 



S Points 



Delineation by Grade of the Essential Skills 
Knowledge and Attitudes 

0 - no mention of required skills 

1 - prior general experience needed 

2 - prior general experience needed in grade/level 

3 - specific documented prerequisite qt 

description of discrete skills required 
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Curriculum Implementation 
Handout 4, 2 



Delineation of the Major Instructional Tools 

0 - no mention of textbook in tools/materials 

1 - textbook mentioned, but must name textbook used 

2 - basic textbook and supplementary material's 

to be used are included 

3 - "match" between the textbook and curriculum 

included objective by objective 



Clear Linkages for Classroom Utilization 

0 - no linkages cited for classroom utilization 

1 - overall vague statement on linkage for 

approaching the subject 

2 - general suggestions on approach 

3 - specific examples on how to approach key 

concepts/skills in the classroom 



From: AASA - Curriculum Audit Seminar, created by Fenwick English. 



Total Points 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 5 



ENGLISH 9 - BASIC REMEDIAL 



SKILLS 



SOURCE 



I. Pre-study skills 

A. Orientation 

B. Attitude adjustment 

0. Respect for self and others 
D. Acceptance of classroom responsibility 
(e.g. listening, following instructions) 

II. Study skills 

A. Appropriate materials available 

B. Following instructions 

1 . Written 

2. Oral 

C. SQ3R/SQ4R 

1 . Survey 

2. Question 

3. Read 

4. Record 

5. Recite 

6. Review 

D. Completion of task 

E. Outlining 

III. Test-taking skills 

A. Awareness of significance of test 

B. Commitment to scholastic improvement 

C. Comprehending and following directions 

D. Budgeting time 

E. Completing the test 

IV. Writing Process 

A. Writing Readiness - BSAP: Writing (sentence formation) 

1 . Simple sentences 

a. Complete subjects 

b. Complete predicates 

2. Types of sentences 

a. Declarative 

b. Interrogative 

c. Exclamatory 

B. Levels of usage - BSAP: Writing (form) 

1 . Spoken English 

2. Written English 
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Curriculum lmplennentation-2 
Handout 5, 2 

C. Sentence improvement - BSAP: Writing CTSS, p.165; 
(Organization, Content, Handwriting) #'s 51 , 52 

1 . Sentence completeness 

2. Sentence combining 

D. P re-writing activities 

1 . Suggested strategies 

a. Brainstorming 

(1) Class discussion 

(2) Small group discussion 

b. Jot list 

c. Journal writing 

d. Sentence/paragraph starters 

e. Free writing 

f. Framed sentence/paragraph 

2. Considerations 

a. Development of topic 

b. Narrowing of topic 

c. Audience/purpose 

(1) Persona 

(2) Levels of usage 

(a) Formal 

(b) Informal 

(c) Jargon, dialect, slang 

d. Selection of mode Writing T&T; 
(1) Narration (emphasis) pp. 7-10 

(a) Chronological order #54 CTSS, p.166; 

(b) Transitions (see p. 17) 

(c) Details Writing T&T; 

pp. 19, 27-32 



* first semester only 

** second semester only 

no * instruction done both semesters 

BASE:Basic Skills in Englisfi (McDougal, Littell) 
CTBS:CTBS Class Management Guide 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 6 



HEALTH 



Summer 1988 



K-1 2 OVERVIEW 



Grades K-1 -2 



PHILOSOPHY 

The Bethel School District's Health Education Curriculum addresses a range of topics 
which focus on the total person, integrating the physical, social, emotional and 
environmental components of human experiences. All such health topics can be described 
as representing risks and benefits to health. Heaiih education involves a process through 
which students learn to identify, assess and evaluate options leading to a development of 
lifelong wellness. In this manner, students learn that a basic set of management skills can 
be applied to a wide range of health topics which can affect all aspects of one's well being. 
Health education extends beyond the school to encompass families and communities in 
order to support and reinforce classroom instruction. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

1 . To provide students with a functional understanding of their body in relationship to 
everyday living. 

2. To promote a positive attitude toward health education which the students will be able 
to build upon for more advanced study at the secondary level. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 6, 2 

ESSENTIAL LEARNING SKILLS 

The State Board of Education has defined seven essential learning skills, identifying the 
most general outcomes expected of students. These essential learning skills are to provide 
students the skills needed to learn in all content areas. 

7. Students will be able to manage personal habits, attitudes, time, and instructional 
resources constructively in order to accomplish learning tasks. 



STATE ESSENTIAL LEARNING SKILLS TESTING 

The skills listed by grade level have been determined by the state and district to 
be basic to all students' learning. It is the responsibility of allteachersXo provide 
the instruction necessary for each studentto masterthe Essential Learning Skills. 

State testing of health skills will take place at grades 3, 5, 8, and 1 1 . The specific 
skills to be tested are stated in the section entitled Health Common Curriculum 
Goals & Skills. 
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Curriculum lmpIementation-2 
HarKJout 6, 3 



COMMON CORE CURRICULUM 

The Bethel Health Curriculum Committee reviewed the state health comprehensive goals 
document, and from these goals determined the specific skills to be taught to meet the 
state requirements. These specific goals and skills are listed by grade level in the Health 
Common Curriculum Goals and Skills sections. 

SAFE LIVING 

Content Goal: Studentswilllive a life-style which reflects appropriate safe living behaviors. 



(Common Core Curriculum Goal 1.0) 



STRESSOR/RISK MANAGEMENT 



Content Goal: 



Students will live a life-style which reflects appropriate management of 
stress or risk-taking behaviors. (Common Core Curriculum Goal 2.0) 



PHYSICAL FITNESS 



Content Goal: 



Students will live a life-style which reflects appropriate physical fitness 
behaviors. (Common Core Curriculum Goal 3.0) 



NUTRITION 



Content Goal: 



Students will live a life-style which reflects appropriate eating behaviors. 
(Common Core Curriculum Goal 4.0) 
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HEALTH 



Curriculum lmplerT)entation-2 
Handout 6, 4 

Summer 1988 



K-1 2 OVERVIEW 



GRADE LEVEL 


TOPICS OF STUDY 


KINDERGARTEN 


Safety 

Growth & Development 

Rorial Skill<5 . 


GRADE 1 


Safety 

Growth & Development 
Social Skills 


GRADE 2 


Safety 

Growth & Development 
Social Skills 
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HEALTH 



Grade Level: 



SAFETY 



Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 6, 5 

Summer 1988 



TOPIC 


DURATION 


MATERIAL 


Fire 


5-1 0 days 


State Guide 
Fire Department 

Lane E.S.D. 

Health Skills for Life: 2-GoaI 5 


Personal 


10-1 5 days 


Safe Touch 

You & Your Health - Scott Foresman 
Lane E S D 

American Cancer Society & Heart 
Association kits 


Traffic 


5-8 days 


Police Department/Railroad 
Lane E.S.D. 

Frank Schaeffer Materials 
Bus Drivers 

Health Skills for Life: 2-Goal 6 


Water 


2 days 


U.S. Coast Guard 
Lifeguard - City Pool 
Lane E.S.D. 


School 


5 days 

On-going review 


Lane E.S.D. Materials 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 3. 6 



MATERIALS 



Adopted Text: 



You and Your Health 



Health Skills for Life 



Major Supplementary Materials: 



Safe touch 

Lane E.S.D. (films, videos, teaching packets, posters) 

Frank Schaeffer 

State guide (Fire, AIDS) 

Community resources 

American Cancer Society & Heart Association kits 
Individual teacher resources 
Children Are People 
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HEALTH 



Grade Level: 



G0AL1 

Fire Safety: 

Skills: 
(B) 

(P.M) 
(P.M) 
(R) 



1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 



Curriculum lmpIementation-2 
HarKlout 6. 7 

Summer 1988 



SAFETY 



- Introduce P - Practice M - Master R - Review 
C.C.# - Common Core Curriculum Goal 



Students will learn to protect themselves and their families from the 
hazards of fire. (C.C. 1 .0) 

Demonstrate knowledge of school escape routes and stop, drop, and roll 
techniques. 

Identify cause and prevention of fires. 
Demonstrate knowledge of home escape routes. 
Identify family gathering spot. 



GOAL 2 

Personal Safety: 



Skills: 

(P) 
(R) 
(M) 

(R.I) 



2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 



Students will gain awareness and identification of people and/orsubstances 
that can cause personal harm. (C.C. 1.0, 2.0) 

Identification and awareness of strangers. 

Identify okay and not okay touches. 

Demonstrate knowledge of reporting techniques. 

Demonstrate awareness of dangerous substances {poisons, drugs, alcohol, 

and tobacco). 
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Curriculum lmplementation-2 
Handout 6, 8 



i 



GOALS 






Traffic Safety: 


Students will know safety procedures involving traffic. (C.C. 1 .0) 


Skills: 






(R.M) 


3.1 


Identify and understand traffic signs and signals. 


(R) 


3.2 


Denfionstrate understanding of the rules of the road for walkers and riders. 


(R) 


3.3 


Demonstrate awareness of laws regarding use of seat belts. 


(R) 


3.4 


Denfionstrate awareness of rules regarding school bus safety. 


(I) 


3.b 


Demonstrate awareness of safe practices around railroads. 



• 
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Curriculum Implementation 
Handout 7 



EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 



Curriculum discipline/area/course 



Date of review 



Grades included or level 



Rater 



Criterin 



1 



S Points 



Clarity and Validity of Objectives 

0 - no goals/objectives present 

1 - vague delineation of goals/objectives 

2 - states tasks to be performed or skills 

to be learned 

3 - what, when, how actual standard of 

measurement performed, and amount 
of time to be spent of learning each 
objective clearly stated 

Congruity of tlie Curriculum to the 
Testing/Evaluation Process 

0 - no evtiluation approach stated 

1 - some approach to evaluation stated 

2 - skill, knowledge, concepts which 

will be assessed are explained 

3 - objective is keyed to performance 

evaluation and district tests in use 

Delineation by Grade of the Essential Skills 
Knowledge and Attitudes 

0 - no mention of required skills 

1 - prior general experience needed 

2 - prior general experience needed in grade/level 

3 - specific documented prerequisite ql 

description of discrete skills required 
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Curriculum Implementation 
Handout 7, 2 



Delineation of the Major Instructional Tools 

0 - no mention of textbook in tools/materials 

1 - textbook mentioned, but must name textbook used 

2 - basic textbook and supplementary materials 

to be used are included 

3 - "match" between the textbook and curriculum 

included objective by objective 



Clear Linkages for Classroom Utilization 

0 - no linkages cited for classroom utilization 

1 - overall vague statement on linkage for 

approaching the subject 

2 - general suggestions on approach 

3 - specific examples on how to approach key 

concepts/skills in the classroom 



From: AASA - Curriculum Audit Seminar, created by Fenwick English. 



Total Points 
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Curriculum Implementation 
Handout 8 



EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 



Curriculum discipline/area/course 



Date of review 



Grades included or level 
Criteria 

Clarity and Validity of Objectives 

0 - no goals/objectives present 

1 - vague delineation of goals/objectives 

2 - states tasks to be performed or skills 

to be learned 

3 - what, when, how actual standard of 

measurement performed, and amount 
of time to be spent of learning each 
objective clearly stated 

Congruity of the Curriculum to the 
Testing/Evaluation Process 

0 - no evaluation approach stated 

1 - some approach to evaluation stated 

2 - skill, knowledge, concepts which 

will be assessed are explained 

3 - objective is keyed to performance 

evaluation and district tests in use 

Delineation by Grade of the Essential Skills 
Knowledge and Attitudes 

0 - no mention of required skills 

1 - prior general experience needed 

2 - prior general experience needed in grade/level 

3 - specific documented prerequisite ql 

description of discrete skills required 



Rater 

Q 1 £ 



2 Points 
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Curriculum implementation 
IHandout 8, 2 



Delineation of the Major instructional Tools 

0 - no mention of textbook in tools/materials 

1 - textbook mentioned, but must name textbook used 

2 - basic textbook and supplementary materials 

to be used are included 

3 - "match" between the textbook and curriculum 

included objective by objective 



Clear Linkages for Classroom Utilization 

0 - no linkages cited for classroom utilization 

1 - overall vague statement on linkage for 

approaching the subject 

2 - general suggestions on approach 

3 - specific examples on how to approach key 

concepts/skills in the classroom 



From: AASA - Curriculum Audit Seminar, created by Fenwick English. 



Total Points 
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Activity 3: Curriculum Impiementation 

Goais: 1 . To review the steps to ensure that curriculum is effectively implemented 
across grade and subject areas 
2. To utilize an efficient process that ensures continuous implomentation of 
curriculum 



Time: 



30 minutes 



Materials: Transparency 9: "Curriculum Implementation and Improvement" 
Transparency 10: "Resources for Determining Objectives" 
Transparency 1 1 : "Steps to Curriculum Implementation" 
Transparency 12: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Coverage" 
Transparency 13: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Priorities" 
Transparency 14: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Ratings" 
Transparency 15: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Summary Form" 
Handout 9: "Curriculum Implementation and Improvement" 
Handout 10: "Resources for Determining Objectives" 
Handout 1 1 : "Steps to Curriculum Implementation" 
Handout 12: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Coverage" 
Handout 13: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Priorities" 
Handout 14: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Ratings" 
Handout 15: "Curriculum Implementation Planning: Summary Form" 

Instructions: 



Review Transparency 9, Curriculum Implementation and 
Improvement, and Handout 9, Curriculum Impiementation 
and Improvement. State that these are questions that 
curriculum implementation seeks to answer. The process will 
vary depending on participants' school and should reflect their 
unique situations. 

Display Transparency 10, Resources for Determining 
Objectives and refer to Handout 10, Resources for 
Determining Objectives. Review resources. Have participants 
check on the handout those resources they have or need to help 
them answer the questions at the bottom of the page. Indicate 
that the resources will provide much more than can be 
accomplished. Their responsibility as staff is to determine priority 
objectives by changing "should" to "must" in the questions. 
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3. This process also should give information on the alignment 
between what they teach and what they test. A decision must be 
made to test what you teach or to teach what you test or both. 

4. Use Transparency 11, Steps to Curriculum Implementation, 
and Handout 11, Steps to Curriculum Implementation, to 

review the steps to curriculum implementation. Tell participants 
that this process may take as long as a year to accomplish and 
that it involves the entire staff. It should be done every time a 
subject area comes up for revision and/or textbook adoption. 

5. Use Transparency 1 2, Curriculum Implementation Planning: 
Coverage, Transparency 13, Curriculum Implementation 
Planning: Priorities; Transparency 14, Curriculum 
Implementation Planning: Ratings; and Transparency 15, 
Curriculum Implementation Planning: Summary Form. Walk 
participants through Handout 12, Curriculum Implementation 
Planning: Coverage; Handout 13, Curriculum 
Implementation Planning: Priorities; Handout 14, Curriculum 
Implementation Planning: Ratings; and Handout 15, 
Curriculum Implementation Planning: Summary Form. 
Indicate that the amount of time and detail they use will depend 
on their individual building needs. 

5. Ask for questions and concerns. 
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CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT 

Implementation 

• What objectives must/should we teach? 

• How well are we teaching them? 

• How well does the evaluation match the 
objectives? 

• What activities are we using? 

• What resources are we using? 

• How well do strategies match the objectives? 

Improvement 

• How well are students mastering objectives? 

• Which objectives should be improved? 
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RESOURCES FOR 
DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 



1. 


State guidelines 


2. 


District scope and sequence 


3. 


Course or subject goals and objectives 


4. 


Textbook content outlines or list of objectives 


5. 


NRT-CRT testing goals and objectives 


6. 


Teacher-made tests 


7. 


Curriculum mapping data 


8. 


Other 
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STEPS TO CURRICULUM 
IMPLEMENTATION 

1 . Collect resources 

2. Prepare list of objectives (H11) 

3. Determine how well objectives are taught (HI 2) 

4. Evaluate student mastery (H13) 

5. Prioritize objectives (H13) 

6. Identify instructional resources (H14) 

7. Identify instructional strategies 
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Curriculum Implementation Planning: Coverage 



School: . 
Program: 



Course: 



Unit: 



Objectives 



Very 

Strong Moderate Not 
Coverage Coverage Covered 
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Curriculum Implementation Planning: Priorities 



School: 

Program: Course: Unit: 



Objectives 


Importance 

1 5 
not very 
Important Important 


Appropriateness 

1 5 
not very 
approp. approp. 
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Curriculum Implementation Planning: Ratings 



School: _ 
Program: 



Course: 



Unit: 



Objectives 



Average 

Coverage 

Rating 



Percent 

Mastering 

Objective 
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CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION AND IMPROVEMENT 



Implementation 

What objectives must/should we teach? 

How well are we teaching them? 

How well does the evaluation match the objectives? 

♦ What activities are we using? 

♦ What resources are we using? 

• How v/ell do strategies match the objectives? 

Improvement 

How well are students measuring objectives? 

• Which objectives should be improved? 
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Handout 10 

RESOURCES FOR DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 

1 . State guidelines 

2. District scope and sequence 

3. Course or subject goals and objectives 

4. Textbook content outlines or list of objectives 

5. List of objectives measured by standardized norm or criterion-refer- 
enced test in your course or subject. Include performance assess- 
ments if you have them. 

6. Teacher-made measures. Include any or all performance assess- 
ments you may have. 

7. Curriculum mapping data 

8. Other 



Questions to Ask: 

1 . What should students know or understand? 

2. What should students be able to do? 

3. What should students value or appreciate? 

Prioritize by Asking: 

1 . What must students know or understand? 

2. What must students be able to do? 

3. What must students value or appreciate? 
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STEPS TO CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 

Step 1 : Collect all resources that may Indicate what should be taught 

a. District scope and sequence 

b. Course goals and objectives 

c. Textbook content outlines or list of objectives 

d. List of objectives measured by standardized norm or criterion-referenced 
test in your course or subject. Include performance assessments if you 
have them. 

e. Teacher-made measures of student achievement such as unit tests, end-of- 
chapter tests, course finals, and other teacher-made measures. Include any 
or all performance assessments you may have. 

Step 2: Prepare an initial list of the objectives you must teach: 

a. Assemble the resources. 

b. Make a list of people to include in your group. 

c. Give copies of resources to group members for review prior to meeting. 

d. Meet to compare objectives from various lists and make a composite list. 
Check for congruence across lists. Agree on the meaning of various 
objectives, sort out duplicates and edit language so that a common level of 
goals and/or objectives is reached. The composite list may be longer than 
necessary, but that is all right at this point. 

e. Put the list of objectives on Handout 12. You may need several forms to 
complete the whole listing. 

Step 3: Determine how well the objectives are being taught 

This information provides an indication of how well each objective is being 
covered by the group. It will lead to an understanding of who is teaching what, 
and why. 

This should be determined in an easy, uncomplicated way, since it is only one 
step in a process of aligning the curriculum. The following scale can be used to 
get an initial indication of how well each objective is being taught by your group. 
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Of nt^ / A A 

Oiroriy K^OV&iaQB 
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5 4 


3 2 


1 


Strong coverage 


Moderate coverage means 


Not covered 


rmans that enough 


that the objective is 


means that the 


time and attention 


important and a good 


objective is not 


is given to the objective 


deal of time and atten- 


taught. 


so that every student 


tion is devoted to teach- 




masters it. 


ing it. Some students may 






not master the objective. 





Use the following steps to prepare an initial indication of how well your group is 
teaching each objective: 



a. „ Give each member of your group Handout 12 filled in with the initial list of 

basic priority objectives. Ask each group member to rate how well he/she 
teaches each objective. 

b. Meet to compare individual ratings and agree on average ratings for how 
well each objective is currently being taught. 

c. The next step is to prioritize objectives using Handout 13. Consider the 
importance of each objective, the appropriateness of the objective to the 
developmental level of the students, and the level of cun-ent coverage. 
Divide the objectives into three groups according to their priority in the 
curriculum: 

1 . Objectives that will be taught thoroughly by jail teachers 

2. Objectives that will be given moderate coverage 

3. Objectives that will not be covered 

d. Transfer objectives in group 1 (taught thoroughly by all teachers) and group 
2 (moderate coverage) to Handout 14 



Step 4: Evaluate how well students are mastering each objective 

There are several possible sources for this information: 

a. Item analysis reports from standardized norm or criterion-referenced tests 

b. Standardized or locally developed criterion-referenced test reports 

c. Teacher-made test reports 

d. Teacher judgment 

e. Student progress charts and/or teacher grade books 

Use the following steps to answer the question on mastery of objectives: 
a. Determine the data to be used to judge mastery/non-mastery for each 
objective and set a mastery standard. 
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b. // the data are from a standardized assessment procedure, get the 
appropriate report, summarize across all teachers teaching the same grade 
level, course or unit, and transfer the mastery infomiation to Handout 14 in 
the "Percent Mastering Objective" column. 

c. If the data are coming from teacher-made assessments or judgments, have 
each teacher compile information (percent mastering each objective in their 
classes) and submit it to the group coordinator for averaging across 
teachers. Complete average percentages for each objective and transfer 
them to Handout 14 in the "Percent Mastering Objective" column. 

d. // no data are available, the group should decide how to evaluate the priority 
objectives that they want all students to master. Dates for collection of the 
data for analysis and reporting should be established. 



Step 5: Establish the priority each objective should have for Improvement of 
student performance 

This provides agreement on which objectives must continue to be taught as they 
have been (maintenance) and which objectives must receive more attention so 
that student performance is improved (a larger percentage of students master the 
objectiv(3). 

Establishing priorities for improvement is an individual and group evaluation 
process. In making the judgment consider the importance of a particular 
objective as well as current student performance. 

The objectives identified for improvement are those that are very important (all 
will teach coverage ratings of four or five) and on which students do poorly (low 
percentage of students mastering). 

Use a simple scale to rate the need for improvement on each objective. 



Strong Need 



Moderate Need 



Maintenance Only 



1 



2 



3 

Maintenance only means 



Strong need means 
that the objective is 
very important and 
that student perform- 
ance is weak. 



that students are cur- 
rently performing very 
well on the objective. 
The objective can be 
very to somewhat 



important. 
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Handout 11, 4 

Use the following steps to arrive at a need for improvement ratings for each 
objective. 

a. Give each individual in your group a copy of Handout 15, with objectives, 
average coverage ratings and percent of students mastering each objective 
filled in. 

b. Ask each individual to consider the importance as indicated by current 
coverage ratings and student performance and individually to assign need 
for improvement ratings. At this point they are rating the need for 
improvement of the whole group, not just for their own students. 

c. Meet as a group to share individual priority ratings and reach consensus on 
average ratings. The consensus ratings will show which objectives the 
whole group agrees to improve. 

d. Have each teacher review the mastery information for his or her own 
students, and make a list of personal objectives to pursue. Some of these 
objectives will be from the list agreed to by the group, and some will not. 

Step 6: Identify instructiona! resources used to teach each objective 

This results in a ''.sX of specific references, including a textbook and page 
numbers, for information related to each objective. 

To answer this question, each teacher will need to have the textbook and all 
supplementary materials used to teach a subject, course, or unit. 

In determining materials used to teach each objective, consider the following 
questions: 

a. Where is the objective covered in the text? 

b. is coverage of the objective adequate? 

— Enough descriptions and examples 

— Clear directions and examples 

— Enough practice exercises, problems, tasks 

— Inclusion of various types of coverage such as introduction, 
reinforcement, review, etc. 

Are materials appropriate for the students? 
What material in the text does not relate to the objective? 
What supplementary materials are used to teach the objective? 

— Commercial 

— Locally developed 

— in the library 

— in individual teachers' rooms or files 
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Use the following steps to determine resources used to teach each objective: 

a. Give each member a copy of Handout 15, with objectives, average 
coverage ratings (indicating importance) and average need for 
improvement ratings filled in. 

b. Ask each teacher to conduct a preliminary analysis of the text and any 
commercial or locally made materials used to teach each objective. Make 
notes on specific pages and/or materials used to teach each objective. 

c. Meet and discuss individual analyses and compile a comprahensive list of 
materials used to teach each objective. Have the list printed, including 
objectives and institutional materials. 

d. Print and distribute copies of the completed form to each group member. 



Step 7: Identify strategies, methods and techniques used to teach each objective 

This will result in a shared file of teaching stratagies, methods, and techniques. 
The file may contain brief paragraph descriptions of strategies and activities, 
lesson plans, and/or activity guides. 

The materials needed to prepare the shared file include individual teacher's 
notes and lesson plans, district curriculum guides if they include suggested 
teaching strategies and activities, commercial activity guides and games, 
teacher-made activity guides, and games and other materials. 

When developing a shared file, consider the following questions: 

a. What strategies, methods and techniques have been used successfully to 
teach each objective or objectives in the past? 

b. Does the set of shared teaching activities include alternate methods and 
modes of instruction? 

c. Are visual materials called for in the activities? 

d. Are special approaches needed to teach special needs students 
successfully? 

— Special education 

— English language deficient 

— Chapter 1 

— Talented 

e. Does the set of shared activities include a variety of approaches to keep 
interest high? 
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Use the following steps to develop a file of strategies, methods, and techniques 
to be shared by teachers as they teach the objectives: 

a. Meet and discuss alternative ways to share strategies, methods, and 
techniques. Decide on a format for sharing. 

b. Decide on a place to keep the file and a person or persons to organize and 
manage it. 

c. Ask each teacher to collect appropriate descriptions of strategies, methc* . 
and techniques and give the items or copies to the person(s) managing the 
file. 

d. Have periodic meetings to describe the items in the file. 
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Curriculum Implementation Planning: Coverage 



School: . 
Program: 



Course: 



Unit: 



Objectives 



Very 

Strong Moderate Not 
Coverage Coverage Covered 
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Curriculum Implementation Planning: Priorities 



School: _ 
Program: 



Course: 



Unit: 



Objectives 



1 

not 

important 



5 
vGfy 
important 



1 5 
not very 
appropriate appropriate 
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CurriciJilum Implementation Planning: Ratings 



School: 

Program: Course: Unit: 



Objectives 


Average 

Coverage 

Rating 


Percent 

Mastering 

Objective 


Need 
To 

Improve 


3 


2 


1 
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Activity 4: 



Application Opportunities 



Goal: 



To apply concepts from the workshop 



Time: 



30 minutes 



Materials: 



Handout 16 
Handout 1 7 
Handout 18 
Handout 19 



"Application Opportunities" 
"Survey of Curriculum Practices' 
"Action Planning Form" 
"Workshop Evaluation Form" 



Instructions: 

1 . Review Handout 16, Application Opportunities, and ask for 

clarifying questions. 

2. Review Handout 17, Survey of Curriculum Practices. This is 
an activity to be used as needed. 

3. Allow participants aboui 1 5 minutes to use Handout 18, Action 
Planning Form, to plan for the action steps they will take when 
they return. 

4. Ask a few participants to identify the curriculum area they will 
work on and to report on their plans. 

5. Have participants fill out and turn in Handout 19, Workshop 
Evaluation Form. 
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APPLICATION OPPORTUNITIES 

In the area of curriculum that has been selected for Implementation, do the following: 

a. Examine resources for determining goals and objectives (see Handout 1 0). 

b. Determine level of specificity of goals/objectives that is available for classroom 
teachers. 

c. List goals/objectives as specified by grade level or course. 

d. Have individual teachers by grade level or course indicate the amount of 
coverage (emphasis) they give to each goal/objective. 

e. Bring grade level or same course teachers together to agree on emphasis. 
Identify "must teach" items and put them on a timeline. 

f. Do the same with representatives across grade levels to develop a scope and 
sequence. 

g. For one unit, have teachers review instructirnal strategies and materials to 
determine degree of commonality. 

h. For this unit, have teachers identify the strategies whereby student mastery of 
the goals/objectives can be evaluated. Have them identify those where 
assessment instruments will have to be created. 

Administer Handout 17, Survey of Cuririculum Practices, to use as an assessment 
tool for further planning. 
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SURVEY OF CURRICULUM PRACTICES 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Below is a list of curriculum practices divided into three parts, one for 
each level of school organization — district, building and classroom. 
For each item below, please write a number in the column "Agreement" 
to indicate how well the practice is Implemented. Use the following 
scale to judge the use of cumculum practices. Use the "Rating" 
column to rank the practices In order of Importance. 



Strongly Agree 

5 4 

The practice is 
well implemented 
most of the time 



The practice is 
well implemented 
some of the time 



Strongly Disagree 
1 

The practice is 
well Implemented 
once in a while 



Agreement Rating 



DISTRICT LEVEL 

Learning Goals/Objectives in our district: 

a. Are specified by grade or other organizing entity. 

b. Have been reviewed for technical quality, specificity and 
clarity. 

c. Are valid for students for whom they are intended. 

d. Are teachable within a specified timeframe. 

e. Are sequenced in a manner which reflects the realities of the 
subject matter. 
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Teaching Resources & Materials in our district: 

f. Are identified and/or catalogued in such a way that they can 
be related to specific goals/objectives. 

g. Use alternative media for each goal/objective where 
possible. 

h. Contain accurate information representative of the discipline 
or technology. 

i. Match the developmental levels of students. 
Instructional Strategies & Techniques in our district: 
j. Are aligned with goals/objectivers. 

k. Match the developmental level of students. 
I. Have been tested for effectiveness, 
m. Mal<e use of alternative approaches. 
BUILDING LEVEL 

Learning Goals/Objectives in the buildings: 

a. Are in a written form that is consistent with district goals/ 
objectives. 

b. Are supported by a written statement of priorities which are 
communicated to staff, students, and community. 

c. Are assigned to particular grades, courses, classes, or other 
units. 

Resources and Materials in the buildings: 

d. Are readily available for use in teaching goals/objectives. 

e. Are consistent with district policy and guidelines. 
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f. Contain accurate content representative of tlie discipline or 
teclinology. 

g. Match tine developmental levels of students. 

h. Are identified and/or catalogued in such a way that they can 
be linked to goals/objectives. 

Instructional Strategies in the buildings: 

i. Are consistent with district policy and guidelines, 
j. Are aligned with goals/objectives. 
CLASSROOM LEVEL 

Learning Goals/Objectives \r. the classroom: 

a. Are in a priority order based on district or building guidelines. 

b. Are in a priority order based on student achievement data. 

c. Are generally selected each day by the teacher. 

d. Are sequenced or organized for teaching and learning. 

e. Are grouped for teaching and learning into units and lessons. 

f. Are displayed in a timeframe or calendar to guide 
instructional planning. 

g. Are aligned with test items. 
Resources and Materials in the classroom: 

h. Match the goals/objectives being taught. 

i. Are selected according to district or building guidelines, 
j. Are matched to the developmental level of students. 
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k. Are available in adequate supply for student use. 

I. Are available in alternative forms. 

m. Are reviewed for content accuracy. 

n. Are clearly identified in lesson plans. 

Instructional Strategies in the classroom: 

0. Match the goals/objectives being taught. 

p. Reflect district or building guidelines. 

q. Are described in unit or lesson plans. 

r. Require students to respond in ways that are identical to 
those required by test items. 

s. Allow students to demonstrate responsibility and self- 
reliance. 

t. Are available in alternative forms. 

u. Are appropriate for the developmental levels of students. 
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Workshop Evaluation Form 

Answer the items according to your own opinions about the work session. There are no 
right answers. Circle the number on the scale that corresponds to your opinion. 



1 . Goals of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Unclear; diverse) 



Good: 
5 

(Clear; shared by all.) 



Your feeiings during the workshop: 



Poor: 

1 2 3 

(I was uriable to express my 
feelmgs; my feelmgs were 
ignored; my feelings were 
criticized.) 



Good: 
5 

(I freely expressed my feelings; I 
felt understood; I felt support 
from the participants.) 



Organization of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(It was chaotic; very poorly 
done; I felt manipulated.) 



Good: 
5 

(It was very well organized; it was 
flexible enough that we were 
able to influence it; all went 
smoothly.) 



Attitude about the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Boring; it was a waste of time: I 
don't like the way it was 
presented; disliked it.) 



Good: 
5 

(Interesting; was helpful; liked it) 



5. Content of the workshop : 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Uninstructional; did not learn 
much; not Informative; too much 
process, not enough content.) 



Good: 
5 

(Learned a tot; was informative; 
I'll be able to use the content 
approprialo to our needs.) 
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Productivity of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Didnt accomplish goals: no 
useful ideas emerged; it got us 
nowhere.) 



Good: 
5 

(Got a lot done: met goals: very 
fruitful; something will come of 
this session.) 



7. Leadership of the worl(shop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Not good at all: poor.) (Very competent.) 



8. Relevance of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Does not apply at all to 
my project work.) 



Good: 
5 

(Content is very useful to my 
work.) 




9. What was the most important aspect of the workshop? 



1 0. What was the least important aspect of the workshop? 



11. Comments: 
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Activity 1: 



Review and Preview 



Goals: 



1 . To review activities related to curriculum implementation resulting from the 
application opportunities 

2. To preview the goals and agenda for this workshop 



Time: 



30 minutes 



Materials: Transparency 1 : "Identifying the Mastery Objectives" 



Transparency 2: "Debrief Questions" 
Transparency 3: "Strand Goals" 
Transparency 4: "Workshop Goals and Agenda" 
Handout 1 : "Identifying the Mastery Objectives" 
Handout 2: "Debrief Questions" 
Handout 3: "Goals and Agenda" 



Instructions: 

1 . Ask participants how they know how successfully their new 
textbook/program adoption is being implemented. What evidence 
do they have from which to make these judgments? 

2. Using Transparency 1 , Identifying the Mastery Objectives, and 
Handout 1, Identifying the Mastery Objectives, review with 
participants the reason for working with the staff to identify the 
objectives that must be taught. 

3. Refer to Transparency 2, Debrief Questions, and Handout 2, 
Debrief Questions. Ask participants to debrief their meetings 
with staff to identify goals which must be taught at each grade 
level and across grade levels. How did the staff respond to the 
meetings? What were the results? Did their curriculum materials 
and/or textbooks provide guidelines specific enough that teachers 
know exactly what the learn'ng expectations are for students at 
eanh grade level? How are they going to Know if students are 
achieving the goals? How are they going to know if teachers are 
following the program guidelines? 

4. Review the strand goals using Transparency 3, Strand Goals. 

3. Preview Transparency 4, Workshop Goals and Agenda, and 
Handout 3, Workshop Goals and Agenda, and ask if there are 
any clarifying questions before they proceed. Answer questions 
as needed and list those that you hope to address during the 
workshop. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Transparency 1 



IDENTIFYING THE MASTERY 
OBJECTIVES 

Consider the following guidelinds: 

• essential for all 

• develop curriculum-based tests and alignment 
materials 

• subject matter committees 

• reviewed by all responsible 

Do not include: 

• too difficult to assess 

• not considered essenti: ' 

• emphasized at some previous or future grade level 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Transparency 2 



DEBRIEF QUESTIONS 

1 . What were the results of staff meetings to identify 
key objectives for the curriculum area being 
implemented? How did the staff react? 



2. Did the curriculum materials/guides or teachers' 
editions of textbooks provide guidelines specific 
enough that teachers knew exactly what th3 
learning expectations were for each grade level 
or course? If not, what did you do? 



3. How will you know if students are achieving the 
goals Identified? How will you know if the 
teachers are following program guidelines? 



4. Did you administer the curriculum survey? What 
were the results? 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Transparency 3 

CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 
STRAND GOALS 

1 . To develop a knowledge base of the current 
research and theory about curriculum alignment 
and implementation. 



2. To work with staff to implement a new or revised 
curriculum plan. 



3. To develop a plan to monitor curriculum 
implementation. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Transparency 4 



WORKSHOP GOALS 

1 . To identify th@ elements that need to be present If 
curriculum implementation is to taice place. 

2. To identify areas to monitor when implementing 
an Innovation. 

3. To know how to monitor student outcomes in a 
curriculum area. 

4. To understand the nature of barriers to change 
and learn ways to overcome barriers to change. 

AGENDA 

1 . Review and Preview 

2. Elements of Curriculum Implementation 
Break 

3. Monitoring Innovative Implementation 

4. Monitoring Student Outcomes 
Break 

5. Barriers to Implementation 

6 . Breaking Barriers to Change 

7 . Action Planning 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Handout 1 

IDENTIFYING THE MASTERY OBJECTIVES 

Consider the following guidelines: 

Mastery objectives are those that are essential for all and require careful 
structuring. 

The list of mastery objectives will be used in developing both the curriculum- 
based tests and the teachers' alignment materials. 

If the district has not developed a curriculum that focuses on mastery objectives, 
subject matter committees should be assigned the task of identifying key 
objectives. 

Once identified, objectives should be reviewed by all who are responsible for 
teaching them — grade level teams, across grade level teams, and departments. 

Three types of objectives which should probably not be included in the mastery list: 

Objectives that are too difficult to assesss with district-made tests. 

Objectives that are not considered essential for all students. 

• Objectives which have been emphasized at some previous grade level or which 
will be emphasized at some future grade level. 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Handout 2 



DEBRIEF QUESTIONS 
Application Opportunities 



1 . What were the results of staff meetings to identify key objectives for the curriculum 
area you are implementing? How did the staff respond? 



2. Did the curriculum materials/guides or teachers' editions of your textbooks provide 
guidelines specific enough that teachers knew exactly what the student learning 
expectations were? If not, what did you do? 




3. How will you know if students are achieving the goals identified? How will you know if 
teachers are following program guidelines? 



4, Did you administer the curriculum survey? What were the results? 
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GOALS AND AGENDA 
Strand Goals 



Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Handout 3 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



To develop a knowledge base of the current research and theory about curriculum 
alignment and implementation 

To work with staff to implement a new or revised curriculum plan 
To develop a plan to monitor curriculum implementation 



To identify the elements that need to be present if curriculum implementation is to 
take place 

To identify areai to monitor when implementing an innovation 

To know how to monitor student outcome in a curriculum area 

To understand the nature of barriers to change and learn ways to overcome barriers 

to change 



Agenda 

1 . Review and Preview 

2. Elements of Curriculum Implementation 
Break 

3. Monitoring Innovative Implementation 

4. Monitoring Student Outcomes 
Break 

5. Barriers to Implementation 

6. Breaking Barriers to Change 

7. Action Planning 
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Activity 2: Eiements of Curricuium Impiementation 

Goai: To identify the elements that need to be present if curriculum implementation 
is to tal<e place. 

Time: 45 minutes 



Materiais: Transparency 5: "Ensuring Implementation" 

Handout 4: "Elements of Curriculum Implementation" 
Handout 5: "Ensuring Implementation" 

Instructions: 



1 . Using Handout 4, Elements of Curriculum Implementation, 

review each of the elements that need to be in place for the 
curriculum to be implemented. 

2. Using Transparency 5, Ensuring Implementation, ask 
participants to use Handout 5, Ensuring Implementation, and 

ask them to individually identify the five elements that they feel 
are most frequently overlooked and five that they believe are most 
essential to successful implementation. 




3. Ask participants to identify elements where they have checked 



both. Arrange in groups of two or three and compare their results 
to see if any of the same elements where both were checked 
were identified by all in the group. Ask participants to brainstorm 
ways to ensure implementation of particular elements. If they 
have more in common, choose one from each list. 

4. Have each group report. 

5. Remind the group that this is not a sequence of steps, but that all 
elements must be in place and that efforts to maintain many are 
ongoing. 
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Curriculum impiementation-3 
Transparency 5 

ENSURING IMPLEMENTATION 



Elements 


Most 
Over- 
looked 


Most 
Impt. 


Possible 
Solutions 


• Perceived need 








• Changes clearly explained 








• Materials available 








• Past change efforts successful 








• Principals trained and 
responsible 








• Teacher input and staff 
development 








• School board and 
community support 








• Implementation plan 
includes monitoring 








• rreveniion oi leacner 
"overload" 








• Principals advocate and 
support curriculum 








• Sharing opportunities 
and support 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Handout 4 



ELEMENTS OF CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 

A high level of curriculum implementation can be expected if... 

1 . Teachers perceive the need for the new curriculum. 

2. The curriculum changes are not unduly complex and are clearly explained to teachers. 

3. Quality materials supporting the new curriculum are available to teachers. 

4. Previous attempts in the district to change curricula have been successful. 

5. Principals are strongly encouraged to take responsibility for implementing the new 
curriculum in their schools and are given the necessary training. 

6. Teachers have had substantial input into the new curiculum and are provided with the 
neceasary staff development. 

7. There is strong school board and community support. 

8. There is a carefully developed implementation plan which makes specific provisions 
for monitoring implementation. 

9. Administrators take the necessary steps to prevent and respond to the problem of 
"overioad" when teachers feel overwhelmed and overworked in implementing the new 
curriculum. 

10. Principals play an active role in advocating and supporting the new curriculum. 

1 1 . Teachers have an opportunity to share ideas and problems with each other and 
receive support from supervisors and administrators. 



Adapted from Fullan, F. M., and Park, P. Curiiculum Implementation: A Resource Booklet. 
Toronto, Ontario: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1981. 
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ENSURING IMPLEMENTATION 



Elements 



Most 
Overlooked 



Most 
Important 



Possible 
Solutions 



Perceived 
need 



Changes clearly 
explained 



Materials available 



Past change 
efforts successful 



Principals trained 
and responsible 



Teacher input and 
staff development 




School board and 
community support 



Implementation plan 
includes monitoring 



Prevention of 
teacher "overload" 



Principals advocate 
and support 
curriculum 



Sharing opportunities 
and support 
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Activity 3: Monitoring Innovation Implementation 
Goal: To identify areas to monitor when implementing an innovation 
45 minutes 



Time: 



Materials: 



Transparency 6: "Innovation Configuration" 
Transparency 7: "Program Checl<list" 
Transparency 8: "Program Checl<list Form" 
Transparency 9: "Stages of Concern" 
Transparency 10: "Levels of Use of the Innovation" 
Handouts: "Innovation Configuration" 
Handout 7: "Program Checklist" 
Handout 8: "Program Checklist Form" 
Handout 9: "Stages of Concern" 
Handout 10: "Levels of Use of the Innovation" 



Instructions: 



1 . Indicate that elements #2, 5, 6, 10, 1 1 from Handout 4, Elements 
of Curriculum Implementation, are related to both principals 
and teachers having a clear understanding of the curriculum and 
opportunitier for input. The next activity will look at one way to 
accomplish both, 

2. Tell participants that monitoring the implementation plan is based 
on several assumptions. The first of these is that the staff has 
been sufficiently prepared to implement the new program. 
Indicate that before implementation can take place, everyone 
involved must be sure that they understand the critical 
components of the program. They should come to some 
agreement as to what is critical to the program and what is 
related, and there should be a written description of what the 
program would look like if it is being implemented. 

3, Using Transparency 6, Innovation Configuration, and Handout 
6, Innovation Configuration, review the use of the terms on the 
list. Explain ^hat innovation, as used here, means anything that is 
new to the useis — for them it is a new program or method that 
they have not used before. 

4, Use Transparency 7, Program Checklist, and Handout 7, 
Program Checkli st, to illustrate what a program checklist might 
look like. 
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Ask the participants to name their most recent textbook/program 
adoption or other implementation effort that has taken place 
districtwide. Using Transparency 8, Program Checklist Form 
and Handout 8, Program Checklist Form, have them list the 
components of the program. Then, in small groups, have them 
identify a critical component and possible variations that may 
occur. Indicate that this kind of clarification is necessary before 
monitoring. 



6. Refer participants to Transparency 9, Stages of Concern, and 
Transparency 10, Levels of Use, and to Handout 9, Stages of 
Concern, and Handout 10, Levels of Use. Explain how these 
are used and refer participants to the recent ASCD publication. 
Taking Chaiye of Change by Shirley Herd, William Rutherford, 
Leslie Huling-Austin, and Gene Hail. Reviewing these materials 
takes more time than is available here, but anyone seriously 
interested in monitoring implementations should read the book or 
attend a wori<shop on the procedure. 
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INNOVATION CONFIGURATION 



1 . Innovation Configuration 

2. Component 

3. Critical and Related 
Components 

4. Variations 

5. Fidelity 
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Transparency 8 



PROGRAM CHECKLIST FORM 

For: 



Component 1 



Component 2 



Component 3 



Component 4 



Component 5 



Variations to tlie riglit are unacceptable; variations to 

the left are acceptable. 
Variations to tlie left are ideal, as prescribed by the 

developer. 
* Denotes critical components. 
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STAGES OF CONCERN: 
TYPICAL EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN 
ABOUT THE INNOVATION 



Stages of Concern Expressions of Concern 



6 


Refocusing 


1 have some ideas about something 
that would work even better. 


c 
O 


ooi lauora lion 


1 am concerned about relating what 
I am doing with what other 
instructors are doing. 


4 


Consequence 


How is my use affecting kids? 


3 


Management 


1 seem to be spending all my time 
in getting material ready. 


2 


Personal 


How will using it affect me? 


1 


Informational 


1 would like to know more about it. 


0 


Awareness 


1 am not concerned about it (the 
innovation). 



Procedures for Adopting Educational Innovations Program 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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LEVELS OF USE OF THE INNOVATION: 
TYPICAL BEHAVIORS 



Level of Use 



Behavioral indices of Level 



6 Renewal 



5 Integration 



4b Refinement 



4a Routine 



3 Mechanical Use 



2 Preparation 



Orientation 



0 Nonuse 



The user is seeking more effective 
alternatives to the established use 
of the innovation. 

The user is making deliberate efforts 
to coordinate with others in using 
the innovation. 

The user is making changes to 
increase outcomes. 

The user is making few or no 
changes and has an established 
pattern of use. 

The user is making changes to better 
organize use of the innovation. 

The individual is preparing to use 
the innovation. 

The individual is seeking out 
information about the innovation. 

No action is being taken with respect 
to the innovation. 
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INNOVATION CONFIGURATION 

1 . Innovation Configuration: the patterns of innovation use that result when different 
teachers put innovations Into operation in their classrooms 

2. Component: major operational features or parts of any innovation 

Example of an instructional innovation, i.e., continuous progress 
Component 1 : Use of Instructional Narratives 
Component '2: Grouping of Students 
Component 3: Testing and Use of Test Results 

3. Critical and Related Components: 

Critical - those essential to the innovation 

Related - those not considered essential, but recommended by the developer or 
facilitator as "nice to have" 

4. Variations: different ways in which a teacher may put a component in'to operation 

Example from Component 1 (above): Use of Instructional Materials 

a. program materials only 

b. program materials plus basic text 

c. text only 

d. teacher-made only 

5. Fidelity: use of a program exactly as it was envisioned by an innovation developer 
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Handout 7 



Program Checklist 



FIgur* 2.3. (T8P) SOvnc* Program Configuration Checklist 
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Curriculum ImpIementation-3 
Handout 8 



PROGRAM CHECKLIST FORM 

For: 



Component 1 



Component 2 



Component 3 




Component 4 



Component 5 



Variations to the right are unacceptable; variations tG 
the left are acceptable. 



Variations to the leK are ideal, as prescribed by the 

developer. 
* Denotes critical components. 
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Curriculum Implementation-3 
Handout 9 

STAGES OF CONCERN: 
TYPICAL EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN ABOUT THE INNOVATION 



oiagGS oT uoncern 


Expressions of Concern 


6 Refocusing 


1 have some ideas about something that would 

wuri\ ovoii u^uc^r . 


5 Collaboration 


1 am concerned about relating what 1 am doing 
wiin wnat oiner instructors are doing. 


4 Consequence 


How is my use affecting kids? 


3 Management 


1 seem to be spending all my time in getting 
material ready. 


2 Personal 


How will using it affect me? 


1 Informational 


1 would like to know more about it. 


0 Awareness 


1 am not concerned about it (the innovation). 



Procedures for Adopting Educational Innovations Program 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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LEVELS OF USE OF THE INNOVATION: 
TYPICAL BEHAVIORS 



Level of Use 


Behavioral Indicies of Level 


6 Renewal 


The user is seeking more effective alternatives to the 
established use of thp innovation. 


5 Integration 


The user is making deliberate efforts to coordinate 
with others in using the innovation. 


4b Refinement 


The user is making changes to increase outcomes. 


4a Routine 


The user is making few or no changes and has an 
established pattern of use. 


3 Mechanical Use 


The user is making changes to better organize use of 
the innovation. 


2 Preparation 


The individual is preparing to use the innovation. 


1 Orientation 


The individual is seeking out information about the 
innovation. 


0 Nonuse 


No action is being taken with respect to the 
innovation. 


CBAM Project 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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Activity 4: Monitoring Student Outcomes 

Goal: To know how to monitor student outcomes in a curriculum area 
Time: 45 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 12: "Functions of Evaluation" 

Transparency 13: "Ways to Assess Student Outcomes" 
Transparency 14: "Developing Curriculum-Based Tests" 
Handout 12: "'unctions of Evaluation" 
Handout 1 3: "Ways to Assess Student Outcomes" 
Handout 14: "Developing Curriculum Based Tests" 

Instructions: 



Using Handout 12 and Transparency 12, Functions of 
Evaluation, review the rationale for providing evaluation on an 
ongoing basis. 

Using Transparency 13, Ways to Assess Student Outcomes 
and Handout 13, Ways to Assess Student Outcomes, ask 

participants to brainstorm a list of ways to assess student 
outcomes in a curriculum area. Divide the chartpack into three 
areas: knowledge, skills and processes, values and attitudes. 
Record the responses in each area. 



3. Have participants identify those that would be the most valid and 
reliable measures of the mastery objectives as identified earlier. 
Put a check by these. 

4. Tell participants that the most valid and reliable measures in the 
curriculum alignment process are curriculum-based tests. 

5. Use Transparency 14, Developing Curriculum-Based Tests, 
and Handout 14, Developing Curriculum-Based Tests, to 

illustrate the procedures that one should go through to develop 
instmments to monitor student progress in achieving curriculum 
goals. 



ERIC 



6. Indicate that developing curriculum-based tests is time consuming 
and may require some technical assistance, but that the rewards 
are worth the effort. Talk about resources available to them in 
their region or school district. 
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FUNCTIONS OF EVALUATION 

Our experiences suggest that unless the school has 
translated the objectives into specific and 
operational definitions, little is lilcely to be done about 
the objectives. They remain pious hopes and 
platitudes. 

"Benjamin 8. Bioom (1961) 



1 . To inform learners of their attainment 



2. To diagnose areas of strength and weakness 



3. To guide decisions about the student's future 



4. To inform interested individuals and agencies of 
student competence 



5. To provide feedback into the instructional system 



6 . To provide an operational target for the learner 



7. To promote minimal educational equality 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Transparency 13 

WAYS TO ASSESS 
STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Knowledge and Understanding 



Skills and Processes 



Values and Attitudes 
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Transparency 14 



DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM-BASED TESTS 



1 . De'idL line test scope and frequency. 

2. Determine how many forms of each test will be 
required. 

3. For each objective, develop a pool of test items. 
Check for validity. 

4. Construct the piSot forms of the tests by selecting 
a sample of test items, grouping them in some 
logical manner, and preparing clear instructions. 

5. Develop a scoring system which will provide 
administrators, teachers and students with the 
information they require in order to understand 
and use test results. 

6. Have content specialists review the tests to 
ensure that items are valid, that the answers are 
correct!, and that the sampling reflects curricular 
priorities. 

7. Administer the pilot forms of the test to groups of 
students in order to measure test reliability. 
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Handout 12 



FUNCTIONS OF EVALUATION 



"Our experiences suggest that unless the school has translated the objectives into 
specific and operational definitions, little is likely to be done about the objectives. 
They remain pious hopes and platitudes." (Benjamin S. Bloom) 



1 . To inform learners of their attainment 

"Knc-vledge of results" is one of the cornerstones of learning theory. Knowing whether 
one nas attained a goal, or by how much it has been missed or exceeded, has been 
shown to be an important incentive in human performance, especially when 
knowledge of results quickly follows performance (Hilgard and Bower, 1966). 

2. To diagnose areas of strength and weakness 

It is not enough for evaluation merely to indicate that the student has "passed" or 
"failed." If remediation is to be effective in bringing the student up to the required 
standard, both the instructor and the student must know the areas of student 
weakness; if remediation is to be efficient, they must also know the areas in which the 
student is competent. 

3. To guide decisions about the student's future 

Adequate academic and career guidance must be based, at least in part, on sound 
data about the learner's aptitudes, interests and attainments. At some point, decisions 
will be made to include some aspirants, and to exclude others, from certain courses, 
programs, institutions and careers. Whether such decisions are made by educators, 
by students, or by others, if they are not based on valid assessment, they will be open 
to question. 

4. To inform interested individuals and agencies of student competence 

Parents have a right, and in fact a responsibility, to discover what their children have 
learned in school. Employers need to know what capabilities potential employees 
have acquired. Taxpayers are entitled to know what effects schools they are 
supporting are having on students. Universities, in order to design appropriate 
programs, need to know what attainments incoming students possess, just as 
secondary schools need data on the abilities and background of elementary school 
graduates. 
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Handout 12, 2 




5. To provide feedback into the instructional system 



An instructional system can achieve its potential only if the results of instruction are 
monitored and corrective action taken when necessary. Professional educators do not 
blame the students or themselves if objectives are not achieved. They first remedy 
the learner deficiency, then revise the instruction. Their professional life is a 
repetetive cycle of develop — try out — evaluate — revise. 



6. To provide an operational target for the learner 

Ideally, students should be motivated most strongly by wanting to learn something that 
they believe worthwhile. Thus, a group of students may be motivated by the objective, 
"To learn to swim." But in practice, they will often tend to concentrate on the measure 
of assessment, for example. To swim three lengths of the pool in five minutes on April 
23;" and this operational target will act as the organizing principle behind their efforts 
to develop strength and skill in performance. Because this tendency to focus on the 
test is quickly learned by students and reinforced in most schools, teachers should 
remember that the function of instruction is to enable the learner to develop a 
capability, not to pass a test. They should avoid using examinations as a system of 
rewards and punishments. 

7. To promote minimal educational equality 

Differences in the quality of education will always persist between different regions, 
different schools and different classrooms. In the absence of achievement data, the 
nature and extent of such differences will be obscured. Underachievement resulting 
not from student deficiency but from inadequate services may be unrecognized; 
neither the public nor the administrators will have the information required to make 
appropriate decisions. Objective data on the present level of achievement is therefore 
an important foundation for securing equality of educational opportunity. 
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Handout 13 



WAYS TO ASSESS STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Skills and Processes 




Values and Attitudes 
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Curriculum lmplementation-3 
Handout 14 



DEVELOPING CURRICULUM-BASED TESTS 



1 . Determine test scope and frequency. 

2. Determine fiow many forms of eacfi test will be required. 

3. For each objective, develop a pool of test items. Check for validity. 

4. Construct the pilot fomris of the tests by selecting a sample of test items, grouping 
them in some logical manner, and preparing clear instructions. 

5. Develop a scoring system which will provide administrators, teachers and students 
with the information they require in order to understand and use test results. 

6. Have content specialists review the tests to ensure that items are valid, that the 
answers are correct, and that the sampling reflects curricular priorities. 

/. Administer the pilot forms of the test to groups of students in order to measure test 



reliability. 
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Activity 5: Barriers to Implementation 

Goals: 1 . To become familiar with the different types of people who will be involved 
with implementation of an innovation 
2. To know how to intervene at different stages of concern to ensure 
implementation of an innovation 

Time: 30 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 15: "Barriers to Implementation" 
Transparency 16: "Attitudes to Innovation" 
Handout 15: "Barriers to Implementation" 
Handout 16: "Attitudes to Innovation" 

Instructions: 

1 . Use Handout 15 and Transparency 15, Barriers to 
Implementation to illustrate that implementation is a crucial point 
in the curriculum improvement cycle. Indicate that the process of 
implementation is one of persuading people to make certain 
decisions. 

2. Show Transparency 1 6, Attitudes to Innovation and review the 
categories, referring participants to Handout 16, Attitudes to 
Innovation. Ask them to estimate the percentage of their staff 
that falls into each category, then show them the graph that 
illustrates a typical distribution. 

3. Have them discuss this in small groups, comparing percentages 
and anticipating on a scr 3 of 1 (very easy) to 5 (very difficult) the 
ease of implementing a new curriculum. Have the groups report 
out similarities or differences. 
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BARRIERS TO IMPLEMENTATION 

*The voyage from first identification of 
student need to eventual learner 
achievement is often stormy, but more 
good curricula sink without a trace on 
the shoals of implementation than at 
any other point.** 

David Pratt in Curriculum: Design and Development 
by Wiiiiam i\/lorse, p. 401 



**l think it is time we dreamed a new 
dream about curriculum change. This 
time our ideal should recognize that 
curriculum changes are necessarily 
subject to the operation of enormously 
powerful social forces that cannot 
possibly be brought under the control 
of any technical procedure or 
systematically designed process.** 

Pratt (p. 425) quoting Decider Wailter from "Toward Compreliension 
of Curricular Realities," in Review of Educational Research, 1976. 
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ATTITUDES TO INNOVATION 

1. The enthusiasts 

2. The supporters 

3. The acquiescers 

4. The laggards 

5. The antagonists 




Enthusiasts Supporters Acquiescers Laggards Antagonists 
5% 25% 40% 25% 5% 
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BARRIERS TO IMPLEMENTATION 



The voyage from first identification of student need to eventual learner achievement is often 
stomriy, but more good curricula sink without a trace on the shoals of implementation than 
at any other point. 

David Pratt in Curriculum: Design and Development, by William Morse, 1980, p. 401 



I think it is time we dreamed a new dream about curriculum change. This time our ideal 
should recognize that curriculum changes are necessarily subject to the operation of 
enormously powerful social forces that cannot possibly be brought under the control of any 
technical procedure or systematically designed process. 

Pratt (p. 425) quoting Decker Walker from "Toward Comprehension of Curricular Realities," 
in Review of Educational Research, 1976 
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ATTITUDES TO INNOVATION 



Percentage 



1 . The enthusiasts are characterized by vigor and independence of outlook. 
They need adventure, enjoy making changes and taking risks, and have 
high aspirations. They are gregarious and are likely to have contact with 
other change agents and sources of information from outside the 
organization. The enthusiasts are likely to participate in the design or 
testing of the innovation. 

2. The supporters are respected members of the organization, who have a 
less radical image than the enthusiasts. Like the enthusiacts, they tend to 
be actively involved in professional associations and inservice training. 
They are knowledgeable about curriculum issues and are quickly 
persuaded of the value of an innovation once it has been thoroughly 
planned, justified, and tested. 

3. The acquiescers are solid citizens, phlegmatic and deliberate in their 
approach to change. While prepared to consider change, they will not 
initiate it. Most of their contacts are with their peers within the 
organization. They tend to take the line of least resistance and hence will 
adopt a change, at least superficially, as soon as opposition becomes 
onerous. 

4. The laggards tend to have a low profile in the institution and have few 
contacts outside their peer group. They are characteristically skeptical 
about changes. They tend to be dogmatic and fatalistic and have difficulty 
dealing with abstractions. They are fixed in a certain way of life and will 
not change until the majority of colleagues have done so. 

5. The antagonists are loners. They resist changes for deep-seated 
psychological or philosophical reasons. They may work actively or 
passively to sabotage innovations that are proposed or introduced. 

On a scale of 1 (very easy) to 5 (very difficult), I believe implementation of the 
program will be a . 
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Activity 6: Breaking Barriers to Change 

Goals: 1 . To understand the nature of barriers to change 
2. To learn ways to overcome barriers to change 

Time: 30 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 17: "Causes of Barriers to Change" 
Transparency 18: "Breaking the Barriers" 
Handout 17: "Causes of Barriers to Change" 
Handout 18: "Breaking the Barriers" 

Instructions: 

1 . Ask participants to list all the possible reasons they believe 
people are reluctant to change their behavior. List these on a 
chartpack. 

2. Refer to Handout 17, Causes of Barriers to Change, and show 
Transparency 17, Causes of Barriers to Change. Ask them if 
their list could be categorized into the areas listed on the 
transparency. Go through the list and identify the match for some 
of the items. 

3. Using Transparency 18, Breaking the Barriers and Handout 
18, Breaking the Barriers, assign partners to one of each of the 
causes and have them list possible solutions to the problem. 
Have them report when finished. 
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CAUSES OF BARRIERS TO CHANGE 



• Absence of Motivation 

• Vulnerability 

• Inadequate Resources 

• Lack of Clarity 

• Skepticism 
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BREAKING THE BARRIERS 



Source 


Solution 


Absence of Motivtion 




Vulnerability 




Inadequate Resources 




Lack of Clarity 




Skepticism 
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CAUSES OF BARRIERS TO CHANGE 



Absence of Motivation — People will not Implement a change unless there are 
appropriate rewards for doing so. If the incentives attached to the implementation do not 
accord with the worker's own priorities, the most that can be expected is that they will adopt 
the appearance without the reality of change. 

Vulnerability — Schools are very visible places. Particularly in times of slow economic 
growth, the public tends to cast a baleful eye on the schools. Community response to an 
innovation is consequently a major concern of many school people and will often lead them 
to resist a change to which public reaction is unpredictable. 

Inadequate Resources — Almost any curriculum change, even one aimed at greater 
economy or efficiency, requires additional resources at least during the changeover period. 
The four kinds of resources required are time, material resources, administrative support, 
and expertise. 

Lack of Clarity About the Change — Uncertainity about an impending change, when 
combined with personal insecurity, breeds rumors that can induce a state close to hysteria 
among those whose collaboration is essential to successful implementation. Even the 
consent of teachers to an innovation does not necessarily indicate that they understand the 
change. 

Skepticism — The barriers described above all contribute to user skepticism toward 
specific curriculum innovations and sometimes toward curriculum change in general. 
Clearly the credibility of those who design or promote curriculum changes is critical as is 
the plausibility of the new curriculum itself. 
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SOURCE 



SOLUTION 



Absence of Motivation 



Vulnerability 



Inadequate Resources 



Lack of Clarity 



Skepticism 
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Activity 7: Action Planning 

GoQi: To create a calendar for creating an impiemention plan 
Time: 15 minutes 

Materials: Transparency 19: "Monitoring Calendar 
Transparency 20: "Action Planning Form" 
Transparency 21 : "Strand Goals" 
Handout 19: "Monitoring Calendar" 
Handout 20: "Action Planning Forms" 
Handout 21 : "Strand Goals" 
Handout 22: "Workshop Evaluation Form" 

Instructions: 

1 . Ask participants to list key activities of the principal that will help 
to manage the implementation of the curriculum. Record on a 
chartpack. 

2. Refer participants to Transparency 1 9, Monitoring Calendar 
and Handout 19, Monitoring Calendar, and suggest that they 
list steps that will be taken before the school year is out. 

3. Tell them Transparency 20, Action Planning Form, and 
Handout 20, Action Planning Form, is a calendar to plan 
implementation activities for next year. 

4. Using Transparency 21 , Strand Goals, review Handout 21 , 
Strand Goals, and see if there are any questions about what has 
been done and concerns for future action. 

5. Ask participants to fill out Handout 22, Workshop Evaluation 
Form. 
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STRAND GOALS 



To develop a knowledge base of the current 
research and theory about curriculum alignment 
and implementation 



To work with staff to Implement a new or revised 
curriculum plan 



To develop a plan to monitor curriculum 
Implementation 
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STRAND GOALS 

1 . To develop a knowledge base of the current research and theory about curriculum 
alignment and implementation 

2. To work with staff to implement a new or revised curriculum plan 

3. To develop a plan to monitor curriculum implementation 
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Workshop Evaluation Form 

Answer the items according to your own opinions about the work session. There are no 
right answers. Circle the number on the scale that corresponds to your opinion. 



1 . Goals of the workshop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(Unclear; diverse) (Clear; shared by all.) 



2. Your feelings during the workshop: 

Poor: Good: 

1 2 3 4 5 

(I was unable to express my (I freely expressed my feelings; I 

feelings; my feelings were felt understood; I felt support 

ignored; my feelings were from the participants.) 
criticized.) 



3. Organization of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(It was chaotic; very poorly 
done; I felt manipulated.) 



Good: 
5 

(It was very well organized; it was 
flexible enough that we were 
able to influence it; all went 
smoothly.) 



Attitude about the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Boring; it was a waste of time; I 
don't like the way it was 
presented; disliked it.) 



Good: 
5 

(Interesting; was helpful; liked it) 



Content of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Uninstructional; did not learn 
much; not informative; too much 
process, not enough content.) 



Good: 
5 

(Learned a lot; was informative; 
I'll be able to use the content 
appropriate to our needs.) 
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6. Productivity of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Didnt accomplish goals; no 
useful ideas emerged; it got us 
nowhere.) 



Good: 
5 

(Got a lot done; met goals; very 
fruitful; something will come of 
this session.) 



7. Leadership of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Not good at all; poor.) 



Good: 
5 

(Very competent.) 



8. Relevance of the workshop: 

Poor: 

12 3 4 

(Does not apply at all to 
my project work.) 



Good: 
5 

(Content is very useful to my 
work.) 



9. What was the most Important aspect of the workshop? 



1 0. What was the least Important aspect of the workshop? 



11. Comments: 
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Figure 2.Z Springdale Effective Teaching Program Checklist 



C0mO0O«n< 1: Usina an Antir^ainfy 

(') 1 (21 (3) 

Teacher typtcaHy us«s an : Teachw typicaiy uses an Teachef typically uses an 
antopaiofy set including the ' anticipa<ofy set that includes anticipatory set that consists 
•lemenls o» revieiiv. preview. ' 1-2 appjopnaie elements mainly o» focusing anention 
motiv«t)on. and dinectwo 


W (5) 

Teactier seWom uses an Toacher never uses an 
anticipatory set anticipatory set 


•Compon^t 2: Setwrting and Slalin<j Dtyirfn-. 

(') (2) 

Teacher typically uses an i Teacher typicaty uses an 
otJtectve that « mtevani to i otjjeaive that s -etevant to 
students and stales it m ' students but seWom stales 
student terms ' it 


(3) («) (5) 

Teacher typically states Teacher sekJom uses an Teacher never uses an 

obiecttves. but not in stu<Jent obiective objective 

terms 


•Comoonent 3 Exolaininij arvi Mnrtahng 

(') 1 (2) 

Teacher typically explains i Teacher typicaiy explains so 
and models so that students i that students understand but 
see and understand i does not motM 


(3) (4) 

Teacher typically gives Teacher typically makes 
explanations ttiat are not 6n assignments with no 
the students level explanation or modeling 


Component 4 C.tM^in^ t~ ^ i~wc»p~(.^ 

(') 1 (2) (3) 

Ja^,^'^^*^^ ' occascnally checks Teacher typxally checks for 
^r^.^;rif!l?T ' '°' "'^'5'*^ »nd 3-vw understanding at the end o« 
■mmediate feedback after i feedback dunng the lesson the lesson and gives 
each section o» the lesson i feedback " 

7Z~ ~: h 
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Teacher occasionally checks ''eachet typically assigns 
kx understanding at the end »york without checking (or 
o< the lesson undersiandir,g 
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work as students practice i 
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work as students practice 


Teacher typically does not 
provide practice tor students 
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Teacher typtcaity assigns ' Teacher typicaty assigns 
in<JH>»ndent practice thai is independent practice thai « 
appropnate for aN students ] appropnala for mo« 
« length and dilfiajHy , students, but nappropnato 
1 lor a few 

' 1 


Teacher typtct y does not 
provide for independent 
practice 
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Figure 2.3. (TSP) Science Program Configuration Checklist 



• Comoon«n< 1 . Unrt» TauaWj 

(') ; (2) (3) 

All units and mosi activitiM [ Most units and ac&vitMw ar* Som« units an taught 



art taught 



taught 



• Component 2: Usa o< Matefiala: 

<1) ' 



(2) 



Students an constanlty 
manipolatng scwnca 
matarialt 



I Only lh« laachar and 
I sel«ct«d saxlants handto 
lh« malanak moat oi tha 



Componant 3: Studant Gnoutuna: 

(1) I (2) 

I 

Studarts woe* individua«y 1 Studams aw kapt m 3-5 



and in small groupa 



parmananl greupa 



(4) 

A law saiactad activitas aia 
taught 



(5) 

^4o units or actvibas ai« 
taught 



(3) 

Typtcally. th« taachar doas 
darTX>nstratKXU and tha 
studants watch 
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Tha whoia ciaaa ia taught as 
a group 
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PRINCIPAL'S INFLUENCE ON TEACHER'S AHITUDE 
AND IMPLEMENTATION OF CURRICULAR CHANGE 

Everett W. Nicholson 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

AND 

Saundra J. Tracy 
Cleveland State University 

The present study examined the relationship between a prin- 
cipal's commitment to a curricular change, awareness of ots 
staclej to the change, knowledge of the change, and clarity of 
role in its implementation. Two Likert type scaled question- 
naires were designed to measure these four independent vari- 
ables concerning the principal and the dependent variables of 
teacher attitude toward and implementation of the ctangc 
Twenty elementary school principals and 191 teachers took part 
in the study. The results of the regression analysis indicated that 
the principal's knowledge of the change and clarity of role was 
significaatly related to teacher attitude while teacher participa- 
tion in the change process had a major effect on attitude and 
implementation. 



Much of the literature on the cur- 
ricular change process in education sug- 
gests that the principal is in a unique po- 
sition to facilitate change. Though rarely 
the initiator of change, he or she has 
access to both the structure of the organi- 
zation and the life of the classroom. Writ- 
ings by Gross, Giacquinta. and Bernstein 
(1) and Morrish (3) establish assump- 
tions regarding the principal's position 
as a facilitator or blocker of an educa- 
tional change. These writings deal speci- 
fically with curricular change as it is 
introduced and implemented in a parti- 
cular school. Gross. Giacquinta. and 
Bernstein see the principal's own com- 
mitment to the change or innovation, 
role in implementation, and compatabil- 
ity of the organizational structure to the 
change to be related to implementation 
of the change. Morrish states that change 
takes place as administrators develop the 
skills and attitudes to implement an in- 
novation, analyze their role in the in- 
novation, and develop a plan for diffus- 
ion of the innovation to other levels of 
the organization. 



Both of these sets of assumptions con- 
cerning curricular change are based on 
the view that a change diffuses through 
the organization, generally in a top to 
bottom manner. Such theoretical process 
for change established by Havelock (3) 
has been called the social interaction or- 
ientation to organizational change. The 
principal when viewed within that frame- 
work is in a key position to implement 
curricular change. In essence, if the 
':hange is to diffuse down to the teach- 
mg staff, passage through the principal's 
level of the organization is essential. 

Based on this theoretical diffusion pro- 
cess for curricular change, the problem 
addressed in this study was to determine 
if a relationship existed between a prin- 
cipal's commitment to and understanding 
of a curricular change and his or her 
teachers' subsequent commitment to and 
implementation of that change. A num- 
ber of variables have been suggested as 
pertinent to the principal's serving as a 
facilitator or blocker of the diffusion pro- 
cess involved in change. Besides those 
previously cited, studies by Griffiths (4), 
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Johnson (5), Cheslcr.Schmuck, and Lip- students. Selection criteria included the 
pitt (6), and Heichberger (7) have sug- desire to find a school system in which a 
gested conditions relating to a principal's systemwide curricular change would take 
effectiveness in introducing change into place and in which the process had been 
a particular school. Also a compilation planned and carried out over a period of 
of deterrents to fully effective curricular at least one year. The curricular change 
innovation in elementary schools was included new textbook adoption but more 
done by participants in the annual Asso- importantly new instructional methods 
elation for Supervision and Curriculum and student performance evaluative 
conferences from 1972 to 1977 (8). An techniques. Impact on both teachers and 
extension of these research efforts result- principals in such a change is apparent, 
ed in the selection of four independent In the absence of existing instruments 
variables and two dependent variables for to gather data on the specific variables 
this study. The fomrier included: I ) in this study, two questionnaires were de- 
principals personal commitment to the veloped. The Principal's Opinionnaire 
curricular change, 2 ) principal's aware- was designed to gather information on the 
ness of obstacles to the change, 3) prin- four dependent variables while the 
cipal's knowledge concerning the curric- Teacher's Opinionnaire gathered infor- 
ular change and 4) the principal's clarity mation on the two dependent variables 
of his or her own role in the implemen- and both utilized a Likert type Scaling, 
tation of the change. The dependent var- A threefold process was used for the de- 
iables were 1) teacher attitude and 2) velopment of questionnaires. Items were 
teacher implementation of the change, first identified from live school situations 
Data were also gathered concerning age, in discussions with administrators and 
sex educational background, experience, teachers involved in curricular change, 
and participation in the adoption of the Secondly, several special items were 
new program in order to determine if adapted from existing instruments. Third- 
these factors had an effect on the de- ly, to establish reliability and validity, 
pendent variables which might otherwise items were screened twice by two differ- 
have been attributed to the four main ent groups of individuals with recognized 
independent variables. expertise in tLe field. 

Three main assumptions were made in Twenty elementary schools were in- 

this study. First, it was assumed that a eluded in the study. All twenty elemen- 

systemwide curricular change diffuses tary principals were contacted personally 

down through the levels of the organiza- and a random sample of 239 teachers was 

tion. Secondly, the principal is in a key contacted via letters. One hundred per- 

position to block or facilitate this change, cent of the principals and 79.1% of the 

The third assumption was that the cur- teachers contacted returned the question- 

ricular change process used by the school naires. The target population for the 

system in this study was representative study was considered to be all of the ele- 

of the typical process used by many other mentary school principals and teachers 

school systems in instituting a curricular in the school system, 

change. After the administration of the ques- 
tionnaires, the mean score for each of 

Procedure the two dependent variables and the four 

The study was conducted during the independent variables was determined. 

1980-81 school year in a midwestern The principals' mean score for the inde- 

school system with an elementary school pendent variables were then paired with 

population K-6 of approximately 8400 the mean scores for the dependent van- 
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ables of the teachers in their school. Two Hypotheses regarding all of the prin- 
step-wise multiple regression analyses cipal's variables whether situational, de- 
werc perfonned in an attempt to predict olographic, or self perception were mark- 
each of the dependent variables. ed by an absence of relationships to eith- 
Findinss teacher attitude or teacher implemen- 
tation. 

Null hypotheses tisted at the .05 level -p, . „f „ 

of significance stated that neither the four :„hI,vH th t f T'f'"" 

independent variables nor their two wav Hie!; j.t^^^ 

• j"^,; „ J- . J . J f ■ dependent vanables were sicnifkant v 

interactions predicted or accounted for ,„„^u„, „•, a ^'S'V ' 

variability in the dependent variables. S '"L ' 

However: data on several other variables ^^''^'^ °l ^"'^ knowledge of the 

which were suggested bv the literature ^'^^'y significant. 

were hypothesized as significant factors, however, was the teacher's sense of par- 

The following table indicates these var- "cipation and power. 

iables and the hypothesized direction of Of the personal characteristics, the age 

their relationships to the dependent var- of both the teachers and principals was 

'^I^'S' related to teacher attitude. The younger 

TABLE 1 

Additional Variables and Hypothesized Relationships to 
The Dependent Variables 

Teacher Teacher 
Variable Relationship to: Attitude Implementation 

[Key to relationships: Positive ( + ), Negative ( — ), None (0)] 



Teacher participation in Adopting 

the Change + + 
Teacher view of Principal as 

instructional leader + + 
Teacher sense of power in 

affecting change -f- + 

Teacher age — 

Teacher sex 0 0 

Teacher race o 0 

Teacher educational level + + 

Teacher teaching experience — 

Teacher years in present position — 

Whether teacher served on committee 

recommending the change -r- ^ 
If teacher has served on a curriculum 

committee + 4. 

Grade level taught 0 Q 
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teachers more open to the change Table 2 indicates the R- and R- 
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than their older colleagues and the older for the variables which were found to 
principals had a more positive influence be significant in the multiple rearession 
on teacher attitude than younger ones, analvsis. 



TABLE 2 

R- and R- Change for Variables Sicnificant (.05) in 
Teacher Attitude Regression" Analvsis 



Variable 




R- Change 


Teacher sense of participation 


.18647 


.18647 


Teacher age 


.23049 


.04402 


Teacher sense of power 


.27342 


.04293 


Principal view of self as 






instructional leader 


.29524 


.02182 


Principal age 


.31091 


.01567 


Principal experience in 






present position 


.32480 


.01389 


Principal clarity of role 


.35125 


.02645 


Principal knowledge of the change 


.37473 


.02348 


Whether teacher served on 






adoption committee 


.38605 


.01132 



None of the four main independent 
variables were significantly related to 
teacher implementation of the curricular 
change. In fact only two variables were 
statisticalK significant — teacher view 
of the principal as an instructional lead- 
er and teacher participation in the change. 
Table 3 indicates the R- and R- change 
for these two variables. 



Discussion 

Two major implications for th; carry- 
ing out of a curricular change process 
result from this study. The first of these 
relates to the involvement of the prin- 
cipal. As was noted previously, the prin- 
cipal's clarity of role, knowledge of the 
change and self and teacher perception 
as an instructional leader were significant 



TABLE 3 

R- and R- Change for Variables Significant (.05) in Teacher 
Implementation Regression Analysis 



Variable 


R= 


R* Change 


Teacher view of principal as 






instructional leader 


.09126 


.09126 


Teacher participation 


.15440 


.06315 
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to teacher attitude. Thus, this study 
would suggest that a distinct emphasis be 
placed on the involvf.ment of the prin- 
cipal in the change process. Frequently 
the principal is somewhat by-passed in a 
systemwide change process or receives 
the information regarding the change at 
the same point in the process as the 
teachers. The implication of the social 
interaction orientation to change and the 
results of this study is that the principal 
needs sufficient time and information re- 
garding the change to pass through a 
personal adoption process and thus be 
ready to effectively transmit the change 
to teachers. 

The incr.ased participation of the 
principal ir the change process also sug- 
gests an ir creased leadership role. The 
principal wculd not only handle the ad- 
ministrative details created by the change 
but through knowledge of the instruc- 
tional program could assist teachers in 
their own personal adoption and imple- 
mentation processes. The key here to the 
increased involvement of the principal 
is thai the principal is prepared to be the 
instructional leader for the change in his 
or her building. He or she must demon- 
suate the technical skills in the knowledge 
and use of the change as well as human 
skills in helping teachers incorporate the 
cbnnge into their own classrooms. 

fhe second implication relates to the 
teacher's role in the changing process. 
For both teacher attitude and implemen- 
tation of the change, the teacher s sense 
of participation in the change was highly 
significant. A strong sense of participa- 
tion was highly related to a positive atti- 
tude toward the curricular change and a 
high degree of implemertation of the 
change. It was noted in this study that 
144 of the 191 teachers responding felt 
that they had little or no input into the 
choosing of the new reading program 
even though an extensive two year pro- 
cess was carried out before the actual se- 
lection of materials.. From all appear- 



ances, teacher input was extensive. The 
implication here is that the design of the 
change process may appear to be parti- 
cipatory utilizing a highly representative 
group of individuals in various commit- 
tees. However, even with the most care- 
fullv planned change process, periodic 
evaluations need to be made to determine 
if the process is creating the desired hu- 
man relations results as well as the com- 
pletion of the basic organizational tasks. 
Futhermorc, no matter how participtatory 
the change proces: may be. the ultimate 
test of the nature of the change process 
is in the final decision made. From writ- 
ten comments offered by the teachers in 
this study, a strong feeling is evident that 
though they participated in the process 
of change over the two year period, the 
final decision was not responsive to their 
input during that time. No judgment is 
made here as to which sources of input 
did influence the final decision. The im- 
plication is that a participatory approach 
to change must be participatory at all 
stages of the process before the individ- 
uals involvrd will feel a sense of input 
into the decision making. .As obvious as 
this implication may appear, it is not al- 
ways seriously considered in the carrying 
out of a curricular change. 

A replication of thii study is necessary 
before generalizing beyond the particular 
setting where the study occurred. How- 
ever, these findings add to the previously 
existing research. A number of studies 
have suggested the great potential the 
principal posse^. is to influence accep- 
tance or rejectif <i of curricular change if 
he or she assumes the role of an instruc- 
tional leader in the school. The princi- 
pals in this study held the self percep- 
tion of being instructional leaders, but 
there was an obvious lack of agreement 
on the part of the teachers. The poten- 
tial unless the principal not only thinks 
he or she is an instructional leader but 
is acknowledged in that role by the 
teaching staff. 
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